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HA theſe reflections been worthy her accep- 


tance; or. had I not been afraid of aſking her 
patronage to a medley of thoughts which ſhe 
might thereby be conſtrued to approve promiſ- 
cuouſly, I would have petitioned for liberty to 


dedicate them to a lady * to whom you and I are 


under the greateſt obligations, and whoſe con- 
duct and that of her ſingularly excellent and 
uncommonly amiable family is a pattern for your 


imitation ; ſome of theſe conſiderations prevented 


me, when I had relinquiſhed the former idea as 


8 Mrs. N. 
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under whoſe protection and fotering 1 care you are 


daily riſing and improving. You are too young 
to be conceived capable of approbation or diſap- 
probation; there are ſome things among them 


which you will not underſtand—ſome which may 
improve you none I hope which can do you any 
: harm; ona _ chief reaſour for NG them 


| "$4 de to the world, to you i will be 8 
as memorials of your father, and indications of 
the manner in which he an wy md hours 
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joughts-- on 4. Journey; moſt of them 
were. the reſult of thoughts which occurred in a 


pr and ſolitary journey into a remote and un- 
frequented quarter of Ireland, where converſation 
was not to be expected and the mind was. left 
to itſelf, —put together as evening amuſements 
in melancholy, inns, by a man involved when at 
home, in ſuch extreme hurry and buſineſs of 


various kinds, as does not leave him time for 
reflection or attention to the ſtudies he peculiarly 


loves. Every thinking man who has travelled 
alone will (I believe) find on reflection that he 


never has, been upon any other occaſion in ſuch 


perfect retirement, or ſeen the world ſo much at a 


diſtance; he therefore never can have a better 


chance of being freed from thoſe etiquettes of « opi- 


nion, and thoſe formulæ of thinking which re- 


duce the world in general to one uniform model 


of | ſentiment—as of dreſs, and enſlave them to 
_ CE certain 


PREFACE, 


the moſt abſurd of ma Whether, "= 
ever; there -be any thing new in the preſent 


already publiſhed; men of more leiſure for read- 
ing will better judge ;—to the author they cer- 
tainly were new, and as much his property as 


of publication and little anxious for fame, never 


ſpring. 5 | | N | Le Ba e 


ment of the writer's own family and immediate friends. 


a great paſſion for that kind of ſtudy, his principal relaxation in a very 


favourite amuſement to protrude itſelf ; but does not pretend ta more 
than a trifling acquaintance with thoſe languages, whatever 8 
e, ſhould Providence grant kins life, — 
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thoughts, and whether they have not been 
anticipated in the innunjerable hoſt of effays 


the new diſcovered. iſland to the freſh voyager,, | 
ignorant whether it has had former proprietors 
and not very certain that it has any intrinſic 
value: perhaps they may amuſe ſome weary tra- 
veller like himſelf; at all events his diſappoint- 
ment cannot be great, —able to bear the expence 


was a writer more careleſs about his literary offt . 1 


in truth they can ſcarcely be — —they were calj 1] 
printed; better to preſerve a number of fugitive pieces for the amuſcs £1 


8 About one thing he is anxious, the ſeeming — ER IPSY 
diſplaying a knowledge of languages not univerſally known; he pleads 


laborious courſe of life, and the natural propenſity of every man's 
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ON 


Tur utility of Academical Education, has not only 
been doubted, but in fact denied, by ſome learned Scep- 
tics of modern times. Smith in his Wealth of Nations; 


Rouſſeau in his Emile; Gibbon in his Memoirs: among 


writers of inferior note, Viceſimus Knox in his Eſſays, 


and a thouſand different authors, aſſail the ancient towers 


of the Univerſity, and ſtrive to apply the axe to the 
groves of Academus. Though conſcious of early reve- 
rence for thoſe ſacred manſions, which ſome may call 
habitual prejudice, I will endeavour to meet the attack 


with candour and deliberation. 


The accuſations of Mr. Gibbon, (which evidently from 
the proofs adduced to  lupport them ought to be referred 


SA © 
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only to his individual tutor, ) are by him moſt unfairly 
applied to the general tenor of education at Oxford. The 
ſyſtem of that Univerſity is undoubtedly faulty, ſo far as 
it leaves the progreſs of the pupil to the uncontrolled dif- 
cretion of a tutor, who may be learned or ignorant, idle 
or induſtrious. The ſtudies and the diligence of youth 
ought to feel the ſuperintending hand, and ſtimulating 
urgency of the whole College or Univerſity, acting i 
its entire force and governing authority. This is per- 
ceived in the Univerſity with which I am beſt acquaint- 
ed*, whoſe ſons muſt advance or leave the field, though 
the particular tutor may be torpid or incapable. But on 
the other hand, the able and active tutor in the Engliſh 


— 


Univerſity can conſult the genius of his pupil, regulate | f 
his ſtudies at diſcretion, accelerate his force and promote rn 
his progreſs unretarded by the hebetude of claſs-fellows, 
and unſhackled by the chains of uniform ſyſtem, to which 0 
in many places all diſpoſitions in Procuſtean model, - WW | 
are obliged alike to bend + Who will deny that nu- i 

| merous | t 
Dublin- 


I Thus in Dublin every boy is obliged to turn his attention to ma» 
thematics and phyſics, though his bent may be entirely to claſſical 
learning, and in the latter branch all the ſtudents read the ſame books; 
While at Oxford the tutor is at liberty to direct the attention of the 
pupil to thoſe ſtudies which are ſuited to his genius ane enten, 
und to make _ read what books he pleaſes. 
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merous inſtances occur at Oxford, of tutors, ſenſible 
of theſe aids, and communicating to the objects of their 
care proportionate advantages. To many I could bear 
teſtimony, tho' unconneCted with that celebrated ſemi- 
nary; who could not ? The preſent reyered Primate of 
Ireland formerly afforded a memorable inſtance, and Mr. 


Fox may refute the ſtigma which Mr. Gibbon endea- 


voured to infix. If the latter's tutor violated his truſt, ' 
the pupil might lament his misfortune and upbraid the 
defect; 3 but was it fair or liberal to whiſper imputation om 
the 9 body. | 


The artillery « of Mr. Smith i is more onal and i 
ſeſſed of a wider range. If I comprehend his objeQions 
rightly (for though I have no doubt that he meant to aim 
at the ſubyerſion of all academical inſtitutions whatſo- 
ever, and to diſcourage all public proviſion for educa- 
tion except of the poor, yet his ideas appear cloathed 
in ſtudied obſcurity) thoſe obj n may be reduced 
to the following topics: 


Again, in Dublin every candidate for a fellowſhip is obliged to be 
deeply verſed in mathematics and natural philoſophy, while the 
elamination in languages is trifling. Would it not have been much 
more ſenſible to have had diſtin&t mathematical and claſſical fellow- 
ſhips, according to the turn and diſpoſition of men, and would they 
pot probably be better maſters .of each ? 


1 3 2 1 
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Firſt; That. . falaries or foundations tend to 
make teachers idle*. 
_ Secondly, That a power veſted in the heads of m—__ 
to appoint tutors, augments the fame effect. ; 
Thirdly, That pupils ſhould be lectured, not „ 
Fourthly, That modern improvements are not adopted. 
Fifchly, That theſe ſeminaries are not proper prepara- 
tives for the world and its affairs. 
It will immediately occur that ſeveral of theſe objec- 
tions are oppoſed not to the exiſtence, but to the practice 
of Univerſities, and that their practice is often faulty or 
deficient, it is not incumbent on me (in defending their 
poſſible inherent utility) to deny. In the Univerſity 
known to me, both lectures and examinations are 
beſt adopted, and the utility of the latter, in trying 
and promoting the progreſs of youth, fully proved by 
experience. In the ſame ſeminary tutors are not ap- 
pointed by its govetnor, and the pupillary income of 
Every teacher depends on his character and reputation; 
his ſecond and third objections therefore, if real, and 
not founded in the prejudices of his own country, are 
not generally applicable, and were even particularly ſug- 
geſted to his mind, by their non- exiſtence in Scotland. 
Wich reſpect to the firſt, the ſame objections which 
have been made to a W elergy, might hold to 


pe de- N 
. Wealth of Nations, b. F. ch. 1. 
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a dependent philoſophy, obliged perhaps to conſult taſte 


more than truth, and faſhion than ſolidity; and even in- 
novating France * has allowed that public ſalaries pro- 
mote the inſtruction of the poor, who would not be able 
to afford remuneration; but in fact, the inſtances are 
very rare where ſuch foundations exiſt, as are ſuppoſed 
by Mr. Smith, or where the ſupports of learning are fo 
great as to enable the academic to get more than the ordis 
nary comforts of life, without having recourſe to publi- 
cation or tuition. There are men undoubtedly who will 
be content to eat their imparted commons, and enjoy their 


gratuitous couch, unpoſſeſſed of money, friends and fame, 


without further exertion or ambition. But in general, 
human nature is too ſtrongly prompted by the deſire of 
ſomething beyond the gratification of hunger and ſleep, 
and by the emulation of ſuperior comforts ſeen around, 
not to reject ſuch apathy. In many ſeminaries emo- 
luments are obtained by great and dreadful labour, 
and when conſiderable, (which is ſeldom) not till after 


a lapſe of fifteen or ſixteen years , a ſpace beyond 
the ordinary chance of human life, and may be con- 
ſidered as a few extraordinary rewards held forth 


for the  enconragement of general genius or univerſal 

induſtry, and therefore not thrown away, though in 

„ * See the report of La Marque. 

| + This is the caſc iti the Univerſity of Dublin. 210 
| | | | ſome 
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ſome STO unfortunate inſtances, they may _ 
to. be beſtowed on unworthy ſubjects. | 


I wiſh I could as fully anſwer the two laſt obſervations. 
Modern augmentations.of ſcience are not ſufficiently kept. 
pace with; and I have ſmiled to hear a boy anſwer, that. 
Saturn has five Satellites, when his interrogator confined, 
to Keil's Aſtronomy, knew well that Herſchell's Diſcove- 
ries had added two more. That Colleges are not ſuffi- 
ciently rendered juſt preparatives for the buſineſs of life, 
L alfo am willing to admit, and I have often bluſhed to, 
ſee the adept in the beauties of Homer, and. metaphyſics 
of Locke, perhaps a man well acquainted too with the 
principles of geometry, or even the theories of Newton, 
yet unable to adjuſt a teleſcope, to ſurvey a field, or make 
an obſervation, in the preſence of a common ſeller of 
inſtruments; a common ſailor or common mechanic 
laughing at his ignorance, and aſking of what uſe are 
Colleges. 4 really have known an excellent ſcholar awk- 
wardly and vainly endeavouring to ſettle a teleſcope. for 
a company of ladies; and a ſcientific lawyer. expoſed on 
a trial of boundaries, by a paltry ſurveyor; not to add, 
that ſometimes a good Greek and Latin ſcholar ſhall not 
be able to write a page of tolerable Engliſh 3 nor ſhould it 
be forgotten, that the attention of modern times has been 
much turned to ſtydies formerly little cultivated, and till 


* * — 


not 
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not uſually made part df any neceſſary, or atleaſt under 


graduate courſe, as Electricity, Chemiſtry, Botany, Mine- 


ralogy. I therefore would wiſh to further the views of 
Mr. Smith, by adding ſomewhat : more of practice to 
theory, and by ſupplying ſome of thofe accompliſhments, 


whoſe attainment has brought private academies ſo much 


into vogue, as well as by varying a little more, the ſtu- 


dents purſuits, according to his taſte, his talents, his rank, 


and intended occupation “. 

Yet I muſt repeat, theſe are defiderata not tin the ori- 
ginal inſtitution, but in the praCtice of Colleges, and 
ſhould vaniſh in compariſon with their advantages, ſome of 


which ſhall be hereafter enumerated. I cannot leave the 
treatiſe on the Wealth of Nations, without noticing two 


moſt extraordinary poſitions : the firſt that force and re- 
ſtraint are ſcarcely neceſſary after the age of twelve or 
thirteen ; the other, that Univerſities are falling into diſ- 
credit. For the falſity of the former I will only appeal 


to common ſenſe and experience—of the latter to their 
books of admiſſion. * 1 08 


| >» But I would not with the peeviſh acerbity and falſe exaggeration 


of Mi. Smith, ſay as he does, Were there no public inſtitutions for edu- 
cation, a gentleman after. going through with application and abilities 


the moſt complete courſe of education, which the circumſtances of the 


times were ſuppoſed to afford, could not come into the world completely 
1 ignorant of every thing which 3 is the common ſuhject of converſation 


Hong gentlemen. 


Amongſt 
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Amongſt all the affailants of Collegiate inſtitutions, 
Viceſimus Knox appears moſt uncandid. The ancient 
ſcholaſtic diſputations have in progreſs of time fallen 
into diſgrace—almoſt into contempt z but being ſtill 
required by the ſtatutes of the Univerſities, are preſerved 
in form, becauſe their acting rulers have not authority to 
diſpenſe with them, and the power of Parliament has not 
thought fit to interfere with the will of the founder. 


But would not a ſtranger imagine, from the declama- 
tions of Mr. Knox, that theſe were the only exerciſes 
there known ? would he know that they are held in as 
little eſtimation there as by Mr. Knox, and form ſo ſmall 


a part of College duty as to be ſcarcely heeded vie A 
multitude of uſeful and neceflary offices. 


Let us wn then from ſuch uncandid and partial re- 
flections to view the obvious advantages reſulting from 
this ſpecies of public education—to conſider the pri- 
vate inſtruction from the tutor, and the public lecture 
by the profeſſor the advantage of rare and curious li- 
braries with acceſs to coſtly books and manuſeripts 
not attainable by a private purſe the uſe of obſervato- 
ries and philoſophical apparatus the benefit of ſcientific 
converſation—the eaſy acceſs to learned men, aſſembled 
in one place, who would otherwiſe be diſperſed about the 


* world 


till 


D 
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world without any pretence or claim in youth to have 


any recourſe to them for knowledge, and the conſiderable 
addition to the ſum of learning in the world in the know- 
| ledge of the preceptors themſelves, taken in the ag- 


gregate however idle ſome of them may be, together 
with the obſervation of Mr. Smith, that if the parts of 


education | taught in Univerſities are not always well 
taught there, without them they would not have been 


* at all. 


* 


| But the truth is, though theſe are obvious advantages, 
there are others not ſo immediately apparent, which the 
adverſaries, who perhaps have diſputed or denied ſome 
of the former, ſeem to me totally to have overlooked. 
They are indeed ſome of the greateſt benefits of College 
education, but being quietly and inſenſibly attained, do 
therefore grow without noiſe, and ripen without obſerva- 
tion—I mean habits of ſtudy—regular diviſion of time 
habits of diſcipline and obedience—of early riſing—of 
early retirement in the evening—diligence—labour—vir- 


tuous emulation, and ſuch like. 


Is there no advantage m 


being obliged to read at ſtated hours, and to give an ac- 
count of what has been read ? The greater part of youth 
with whatever good intentions and reſolutions, would for 
ever procraſtinate the hour of ſtudy to the imaginary but 
never arriving determination of the day of pleaſure. The 


£C 


\ 


collegiate 
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collegiate ſtudent knows that at a ſtated hour he will 
be called upon * to demonſtrate his progreſs, and muſt 
therefore have ſome ſtated hours of preparation. Fixed 
hours will ſcarcely be allotted, or time regularly divided 
by the undirected boy. In Colleges the diviſion is made 
for him, and enforced by neceſſity. The exceſſive indul- 
gence of domeſtic affection is here corrected by whole- 
ſome diſcipline and ſtatutable power, preparing the dif- | 
ciple to become a member of larger communities, and 
accuſtoming him to that attention to juſt and legal autho- 
rity, which on a larger ſcale, will hereafter be due from 
him to the ſtate. The advantage of early riſing, a cuſ- 
tom which, if adopted by the boy, ſeldom deſerts the 
man, is too plain to be dwelt upon. But the utility of 
being ſecluded at an early hour of night from the world 
of pleaſure and of vice is ſtill ſuperior ; nor let it be 
objected that the practice does not equal my theory; very 
often it does, but if it does not, be it remembered that 1 
am not defending the relaxation of College diſcipline, 
but ſupporting the original deſign and plan of thoſe ſemi- 
naries, whoſe diſcipline I ſhould wiſh to ſee reinſtated in 
its full energy. Nor let it be forgotten, that a great por- 
tion of the world complains of its ſeverity, and perhaps 
one great cauſe of the evil is, the eternal . of the 


Af] ſpeak for the Univerſity of Dublin, which [beſt know; Lom 
| ſure it is the caſe in many others, ; | | 
fond 
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fond father or fooliſh mother, that their offspring are for- 


bidden from the full range of modern diſſipation, and 


cruelly compelled to retire ' before: a late " Hour of the 
_ | | 


3 Did I not fear it might appear too trivial an obſerva- 
tion, I ſhould diſcover an advantage derivable even from 
the ſimplicity and uniformity of College commons, ab- 


ſtracting the youth from the luxury of his domeſtic board, 
and beyond the bounds of cleanlineſs teaching him indif- 


ference about diet. The diſgraceful attention to appe- 
tite among our younger gentry, unknown and deſpiſed 


in the better ages of Greece and Rome, forms a ſhame- 


ful though minuter characteriſtic of the preſent age, and 


might be uſefully controlled by the early practice of tem- 


perance; conſidered as part of education. All negle& of 
neatneſs in College fervants ſhould be ſtrictly and ſeverely 
puniſhed ; but the complaints of juvenile pampered deli- 
cacy, imbrued in —_ and n n 


: 2323 


In this brief ſketch, to which innumerable additions 


might be made, by more prolix and leſs occupied eſſayiſts, 


let me include the advantage of being taught to read; let 
not che reader ſtare, I mean not the mechanical act of 


W but che ill to read with - utility and effect. The 


: C2 Ee, youth 
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youth whoſe avidity for information or rather for enter» 


tainment, has hurried him before his College æra, 
through a numerous ſeries of books, will find, when he 
recollects their flight impreſſion, and compares it with 
the ſolid adherence of ſubſequent ſtudies, that reading is 
an art, and an art taught him by ſcholaſtic ſyſtem; when | 
he is obliged to weigh every period - to conſider its purport 
—its tendency—its real meaning—with previous conſci- 
ouſneſs of obligation to render an analyſis of it, he will 
confeſs the utility of habits thus acquired, which without 
ſuch aid, not ten men in ten thouſand would ſpontaneouſly 


| acquire, ; 


It we add to all theſe benefits, the maſs of real and 


ſolid learning, uſually included in academical cour- 
ſes*, (whatever deſiderata may be omitted) it were to be 
| hoped that even the moſt prejudiced of modern reformers 


would view Univerſities with a more favourable eye. 


But if they are determined upon novelties, let their invi- 


dious reflections be maturely conſidered by the diſpaſſion- 


ate as floating in that general tide, which rolls againſt 
every thing that we have been accuſtomed to con- 
ſider ſacred or venerable, and let us not imagine tliat 
every thing muſt be wrong which our anceſtors approved, 
and that nothing can be night which has ever been before. 


1 think this will not be ee more of 8 ſee the 
Appendix. 


ON 


ON THE - 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN 


FANCY and IMAGINATION. 


* 


T HE following diſcuſſion is one of that kind which 
muſt be conſidered uſeful to all writers who wiſh to con- 


| ſult preciſion in ſtyle. The celebrated Blair has obſerved 


in his Lectures, that the great ſources of a looſe ſtyle, in 


oppoſition to preciſion, is the injudicious uſe of thoſe 


words termed ſynonymous. Synonimes he ſays are ſo 


called, becauſe they agree in expreſling one principal idea, 
- but for the moſt part if not always, with ſome diverſity 
of circumſtance. He obſerves, that hardly in any lan- 


guage are there two words that convey the ſame idea, and 
a perſon thoroughly converſant in the propriety of the 


language, will always be able to diſcern ſomething that 


diſtinguiſhes them. There are, continues he, in our 
language, very many inſtances of a difference in mean- 
ing between words termed ſynonymous, and he delivers 
it as his opinion, that the pointing them out is a ſubject 
of importance. 


One 
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One of theſe inſtances, and a remarkable one is here 
ſelected, and juſtified by his judgment as to the impor- 
tance of ſuch diſquiſitions z permit me to ſay this is pe- 
culiarly neceſſary, becauſe no two words were ever more 
vaguely, promiſcuouſly and indifcriminately uſed. even by 
the beſt writers. The lovers of propriety in language 
will favour me in ſcrutinizing the ſhades, of meaning 
which diſtinguiſh them in their proper uſe in ours. Even 
in the judgment of Mr. Locke, ideas may not be arbi- 
trarily affixed to words, where propriety has fixed a 
ſtandard, and here I think it has. | | 


Mr. Locke, in his Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, 
obſerves that propriety is not a ſufficient remedy for the 
imperfections of language by him enumerated; common 

uſe however, ſays he, which is the rule of propriety, 

regulates the meaning of words pretty well, for the 
purpoſes of common converſation, though not of phi- 
loſophical diſcourſe. Yet for the purpoſes of com- 
mon converſation, I fear he admits too much: It is a 
fact lamentable to obſerve, how oſten it fails even in this 
reſpect and how often this failure is owing to the ex- 
treme careleſſneſs of writers (even the moſt eminent) in 
the adoption and application of ambiguous terms. 

By propriety I underſtand the uſing a word in a ſenſe 
peculiar to nfelf, and diſtinct from that attributed or an- 

nexed 
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nexed to any other, and which ſenſe is to be conforma- 
ble to that ſuppoſed to be annexed to it by the generality 


of mankind. Without doubt a man has a power (though 


I cxnn6t call it 4 right) to annex What mieaning he pleaſes 
to his own Words, nor can any man certainly know what 


idea the word uſed by another ſtands för in his mind. 


But propriety endeavours to do all that can be done—to 


collect from experience what ſenſe we have reaſon to ſup- 


poſe has been generally annexed by the world to a given 
word to limit and confine the word to that meaning, 
and the meaning to that word, not only to fhew that tlie 
ſame word has not had two meanings, but to ſhew that 
different terms have not the fame. And here I fear the 


careful obſerver will find mbre deviations from this 


ſtandard, more giddy ſpeaking and careleſs compoſition 
flowing from the moſt eloquent tongues * W 
88 an has — OY ws os 72 


I was led to theſe reflections by combing how —_ 
promiſcuouſly and indiſtinctly the terms mentioned in the 
title of this eſſay, Fancy and Imagination, have been ap- 
plied—are there two ideas ſignified by theſe two words, 


or is there but one? do they both ſtannd preciſely for the 
ſame thing, or are there two certain powers in the mind 


deſerving diſtinct names, and marked by diſtin&t words if 
my are perſectly ſynonimous this eſſay 1 18 very idle; if 


* 
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not, it is worth our while to examine how propriety would 


diſtinguiſh them. I think they are not, I think every 
man muſt feel that he and the world in general mean 
by fancy ſomething different from what is meant by ima- 


gination; but where a man ſhall find this difference accu- 
rately drawn I do not know—T know not to what author, 


or what authority he is to have recourſe, as all authors 
ſeem to me to have uſed them without diſcrimination. 


If an accurate linguiſt wanted to aſcertain this dif- 
ference, it might be natural for him to refer to the cele- 


brated work of the great corrector of our language, the 


learned Dr. Johnſon, and there he will find (to his no 


ſmall ſurpriſe probably) the word fancy defined by ima- 
gination—and vice verſa the term imagination interpreted 


by the word fancy. If this lexicon in all other parts re- 
ſembled this inſtance of alternate reverberation of the 
inquiſitive mind, I apprehend its utility would not be 
very conſiderable *. In his life of Cowley, he has uſed 


* I do not mean that he has not given other meanings of the wort 


| Fancy, but that he has given none contradiſtinguiſhing it from Imagin- 
ation; for inſtance, he takes notice, that fancy ſometimes means whim, 
_ eaprice, but ſuch explanations have no relation to my preſent purpoſe, 


and do not at all contradi& my poſition, that he has not diſtinguiſhed 
between fancy and imagination as active powers, fraught with beauty, 
and conveying delight; between the fancy of the poet, and the imagin- 
ation of the orator. Between fancy and imagination in that e in 
which they are uſually verſed in the mouths of men. 


che 


6 3 wy RV ba 


-common parlance, 
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: the terms indiſcriminately, in the one period, in em 
inſtances. 


Mr. Locke has explained fancy to be the power of having 
thoſe ideas which we have preſent occaſion for, ready at 
hand on all occaſions, a definition much more applicable 


to genius, or good memory, and which he has indeed 


equally annexed to the words invention or quickneſs of 
. | | 


The pen of Mr. Addiſon was directly employed in 


_ tracing the pleaſures of imagination; but when we find 
| he means the pleaſure ariſing from the contemplation of 


the ſublime and beautiful works of nature and art—of 
the ſymmetry of an edifice, or grandeur of the ocean—is 
it-not apparent that he means only the pleaſures of con- 
Cception—thoſe pleaſures directly and immediately con- 


veyed by the contemplation of ſenſible objects and their 


Impreſſion on the ſe 


is neither active nor 


, to the mind which in ſuch caſe 
flecting; but does any man in 
an by imagination, paſſive concep- | 
tion, or by its delights ſenſitive pleaſure z is it not an 


active power? and was it not an abuſe of words in Mr, 
2 nnn. it * bare perception. 


The immortal Shakeſpeare who 4 in dem, ap» 


— D pears 
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| pears to me not always to dlleriminate theſe powers ; for 
inſtance when he ſays in that prologue of infinite hre— 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unſeen.— 
It appears obvious I think, that the word 12 8 
here be ſubſtituted without affeCting the ſenſe, or hurt- 
ing any thing but the meaſure; and indeed, according to 
what I believe the general ſenſe of mankind, it would 
be the more proper word. 


The confuſion however happens more frequently in 
proſe writings, for the poets in their addreſſes to fancy, do 
often characterize her as a power which tranſports the 
mind into delightful ſuppoſitious ſcenes from the lan- 
guor or melancholy of real exiſtence, a character which 
I propoſe to ſhew is not applicable to imagination ſtrictly 
ſo called; but this very obſervation confirms my poſition, 
that in general the terms are commixed and confuſed, 
becauſe in careleſs parlance imagination would be ſaid to 

have the ſame effect, and a periodical writer often ſays 
in his dream or his viſion, I ;magined myſelf in ſuch or 
ſuch a place, nay I am convinced moſt of thoſe wha hear 
me unleſs reminded of the inaccuracy, would think it a 
matter of indifference, which term they uſed in ſuch a caſe, 
Which is the ſtrongeſt mark poſſible of the alledged want 
; of diſtinQtion . them. Even Akenſide who has 
written 
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written expreſsly on the pleaſures of imagination, ſeems 

to me to make no diſtinCtion. He writes on the plea- 


ſures of imagination, and his invocation is to fancy 


Thou ſmiling queen of every tuneful breaſt 
Indulgent Fancy. | 
He uſes one word or the other as > beſt ſuits his verſe. 
To expreſs that the primary pleaſures of imagination ariſe 
from greatneſs, wonderfulneſs, or beauty in objects, he 
ſays theſe are the three which inflame the power of 
. 
Whate'er of mimic art's reflected forms 
With love and admiration thus inflame 
The power of fancy. 


Where mall we look for accurate diſtinction if not 


found in a work expreſsly on the ſubject ? 


Notwithſtanding this inaccuracy and confuſion, I ap- 


prehend, as J have ſaid before, that there is a real diftinc- 


tion between the terms here treated of in the minds of 
moſt men. If it has been thought worth the labour to 
endeavour to aſcertain the limits between wit and humour 
and many other boundaries of a ſimilar nature, why 
ſhould it be thought idle to inquire into the diſtinction at 
preſent before us? We cannot, as has been obſerved, 

politively ſay, a priori, what ideas are in the minds of 


1 


3 2 - others, 
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others; annexed to theſe words; but from the perſons 
and ſubjects to which they are applied in common diſ- 
courſe, we may form conjectures approaching nearly to 
certainty, and may afterwards ſubmit to mankind whe- 
ther we are not right; not that the queſtion is merely 
about words or ſynonimes, the queſtion is of much more 
importance, viz. whether there are not two diſtinct powers 
in the human mind called Fancy and Imagination : the 
obſervation how words are applied is only an TY 
to ſolve this 1 7 


It cannot eſcape chfcraricn then that rheſe qualities or 
powers are often aſcribed to and made ingredients in our 
praiſes of different orders and deſcriptions of perſons. 
Fine Fancy 1s more properly the praiſe of the poet, bril- 
liant Imagination of the orator. To ſay of a ſenator, he 
has a charming Fancy, would ſurely ſound oddly, and 
be a mode of commendation not very uſual. Splendid 
imagery infinitely varied, conſtitutes the moſt ornamental 
part of rhetoric, and therefore we ſpeak of the imagina- 
tion of its profeſſors. The poet too is ſaid to have ima- 
gination, but ſurely we much oftener hear of his fancy. 

The lady who invents a beautiful pattern is ſaid to dif- 
play her fancy in the invention, which is not commonly 
called a work of the imagination. Inſanity, while it 
| deſtroys reaſon, often improves fancy in the moſt aſto- 
* 
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niſhing manner (fince mad perſons have been 1 to 
plan and execute the moſt beautiful and ingenious works): 
but madneſs was never ſaid to improve the Imagination. 
The artiſt, the mechanic, the inventor of an urn, a tri- 
pod, an ewer of new and beautiful form, diſcover Fancy 
in its inferior degrees, but we ſhould never ſay they were 
men of fine Imagination. We bow in admiration of the 

fine Imagination of Mr. Burke, but we ſhould: ſtare to 

hear of the fine Imagination of Mr. Wedgwood. The 
ſhape of the Tuſcan Vaſe—the flowing drapery and 
elegant attitude of the figures which adorn its ſides are 


or  faid to be beautifully fancied. The metaphor, the allu- 
n Gon, the ſimile which flow from the lips of eloquence, 
18. to be well-imagined. e 

il- | . | | 

he From theſe data then I think I have reaſon to conclude 
nd that Fancy in the general meaning of mankind is a creative 
did power, which is verſed about things created by itſelf 
tal whereas Imagination is employed only in diſcovering ſimi- 
a litudes and relations not obvious, among things exiſting, 
na- The one forms ſubjects, the other diſcovers relations be- 
cy. tween ſubjects formed. The one makes mixed modes, or 
dif- ſuppoſed ſubſtances; the other developer relations: no two 
nly things can be more different: the ſubjects whoſe relations 
it Imagination pourtrays and developes exiſt already and are 
ſto- not created by che mind, like the works of Fancy. Simi- 
* . | „ 


of —_ 
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1 exiſting i in 
nature For example, the hero when compared to the 
lion, or the ſheet of ſpears to the waving ears of corn; 
the miſt on a long range of hills to the army in array, or 
che mourning fair to the. melancholy nightingale, the 

compariſon is invented, the ſubjects are prepared by 
nature, but fancy forms the character, it generates the 
ſcene, it models the group out of its native clay, and 
leaves to imagination the minuter office of analyzing, 
comparing or illuſtrating the beauties of mental creation, 
when it is ſatiated with thoſe of * nature. 


* 


* 


— 1 my on ak 1 when * ne, OY 
Than fancy ever form'd, or fear conceiv'd. 


* 


8 Rowe, 9 
Or n port: fancy when they hes: 
And. P e, 
My fancy form d 50 of 1 Und. RR 
i the firſt of theſe inſtances, are formed, 3 of 
e ng in the latter viſions of beauty exiſting in the 
mind only. Fancy may create beings, characters, ſcenes, 
fituations or events. The characters of Armida or Or- 
lando — ame "" 


* 
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with which they are ſurrounded, are ſubſequently fan- 
cied. It is a nobler range of the flights of the ſoul; 
a puiſne wit may hit upon a good ſimile, but the en- 
chanted foreſt, the illuminated hell, the ſweets of para- 


die, are reſerved for the n and . of __ 
or * Milton. 


lt may be objected that imagination, in my ſenſe of it, 
is not diſtinguiſhed from wit as defined by Mr. Locke 
and others. But it muſt be remembered, that wit in- 
cludes not- merely latent ſimilitude, not only ſimilitude 
attended with brilliancy, but attended with pleaſantry 
.- alſo. The likeneſs muſt only be latent and not imme- 
diately diſcoverable, but it muſt divert as well as ſurpriſe; 
whereas luſtre is ſolely required from fine i , 
5 to ornament en and ee n 


It 2 hikes be noticed, that the LiſinAion premiſed 


of one of theſe words than of the other. Fancy is ſel- 
dom made by the ſpeaker however negligent, to intrule 
into the province of imagination. Thus, I have ob- 
ſerved, the imagery of eloquence is ' ſcarcely praiſed 
under the name of fancy, but imagination' is' ſomerimes 
- ſubſtituted for its fiſter power. Thus, Falſtaff's cha- 
1 racter is 5 ſometimes hn to be well. imagined. This, 
8 however, 
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however, r 
one of thoſe deviations from a general rule, which no 

Jus aut Norma loquendi will ever prevent, and which 
at the ſame time is a freſh inſtance how theſe terms are 
confounded, fince Falſtaff's character is alſo ſaid to be 
5 well fancied. 


I Þ have fed, that Bey is more peculiarly: the 
e of the poet than of the orator, but I cannot 
thereby be underſtood to mean that it is. excluded from 
_ «eloquence, any more than imagination from poetry. 
Similes and alluſions abound with the poet, and perſoni - 
fication which is properly the child of fancy ac- 
cording to my idea annexed to that term, is often a 
beauty equally courted by the Muſes and the goddeſs of 
eloquence. The ſpeaker of exuberant imagination will 
often ſtray widely into the regions of fancy, and taſte 
' would grieve too ſee his flights reſtrained. The illuſ- 
trious author of a celebrated Treatiſe on the Sublime and 
. Beautiful, if he ever ſhoots madly from his ſphere, ſur- 
priſes by his brilliancy, and dazzles with his luſtre. 
When 'Tully, on wings leſs venturous, and perhaps leſs 
ſtrong, deſcribes the enchantment which the beauty of 
viſdom would produce, could ſhe in form and figure 
be made the object of the ſenſes, we do not ſay he 
_ «deviates too far from the path of rhetoric. Theſe are 
occaſional 
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occaſional excurſions inte neighbouring diſtricts, while 
each ſtill recognizes his own proper territory. They are 


correſponding tracts of adjacent regions, whoſe internal 


branches of rich ore, while the maſles of the mines {till 
remain diſtin&t, each in his own diſtinctive bed. 


Theſe qualities or powers, though as diſtinct from each 
other as plaſtic power from the power of diſcernment—as 
formation from far or quick hght-—may be found in the 
fame perſon combined“. There is no oppoſition be- 
tween them; yet one or other will generally pre- 


. dominate. The fancy of one perſon alſo will be more 


abundant than that of another, though very often leſs 


correct. The fancy of Milton and Taſſo are, in my 


opinion, more exuberant than that of Homer or Virgil. 
In the Iliad, there is little room for fancy;—in the 
voyage of Ulyſſes in the Odyſſey, it has great ſcope. 


The ſtory of Circe,-the Enchanted Palace of Armida,— 
The Metamorphoſis of the Ships of Aneas,——The 'Trank. 


formation of the Devils in Pandemonium, are inſtances 


of Fancy, and the two laſt indeed of wretched fancy. The | 


Taney of Homer, if leſs copious, is more correct than 
that of his modern copyiſts, If any man wiſh further 


Much more often than wit and judgment. 
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to apprehend my idea of — let him enter the Shake- e- 


ſpeare Gallery in London; what variety of forms, what 


infinity of ſketches has the pencil of Fuſeli there depicted 


from the viſions of Shakeſpeare's immortal brain, which 
Cicero or Demoſthenes, whoſe power of imagination 
none will deny, perhaps could not have conceived i in the 


remoteſt ** 


A confuſion ariſes from the words image and imaginary. 


The being which fancy forms is called imagmary. We 
hear often of the images of fancy, in like manner the 


figure of rhetoric is an image. Hence both are fre- 
quently referred to imagination. The firſt ſhould be 
called a fancied being +. 


Of all the periodical writers, the author of a paper in 
the World, alone ſeems to me, to have caught my idea of 
fancy. He ſays, concealment is the food of fancy; it is; 


| becauſe fancy is a creative power, and therefore delights 


to work in ſcenes unfiniſhed to the corporeal eye. Hence 


the additional charms which beauty derives from being 


I It may be ſaid perhaps after all, that though fancy is often con- 
founded with imagination, and uſed as ſynonimous ; yet it 1s always diſ- 


| tinguiſhed from it, when the diſtinction. is neceſſary. This I deny, I have 


ſhewn important inſtances to the contrary. Where more neceſſary 
than i ina GiRtionary, yet Johan. Na never N them. 


cloathed 
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_ cloathed, and cloathed in eaſy floating drapery.. Hence | 
the .enchantment which the youthful mind” annexes to 
diſtant ſcenes and antient times. 


I I would rather wiſh however to expreſs my ideas, by 

ſaying, that indiftinfneſs not concealment, is the food of 
fancy. The pictures of Tempe, or of Arcadia are not 
abſolutely concealed from, but they are very indiſ- 
tinct in the mind of him who never travelled into 
Greece. The warmth of his fancy, enables him to fill 
the outline with tints of infinite variety, and to dreſs the 
celeſtial landſcape of his brain, in charms perhaps un- 
known to corporeal nature, and unalloyed by actual 
obſervation of intermixed deformities. 


Mrs. Piozzi in her Synonimes, has noted theſe airy 
words as ſhe calls them; ſhe ſays they are not wholly 
ſynonimous; I hope not, for if they are, as I have before 
ſaid, this eſſay is a very idle one; but what reaſon does 
ſhe give? Becauſe fancy is feminine and imagination 
maſculine, an obſervation I believe rather whimſical than 
generally true. But ſhe proceeds to ſay, in poetry there 
is 5 little diſtinction“, but in converſation, we ſay Milton has 
| „ OS.  Giſplayed 


D 


pre. Ichnſon i in his Life of Milton _ « Fancy can hardly 13 — | 
4 to conjecture with what temper Milton ſurveyed the filent progreſs of 
| | 4 his 
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diſplayed a boundleſs imagination in his Paradiſe Loft, 
while he deſcribes the journey of Satan ; and.that Pope's 
Rape of the Lock is a work of exquiſite fancy, almoſt 
emulative of Shakeſpeare's creative powers. I confefs 
this diſtinction is not conſonant to my experience: : I can- 
not perceive any reaſon for it, nor has ſhe deigned to 
five one. I think I have as good a right to and ſhould 
decaſion as little ſurpriſe by talking of Milton's fancy as 


of Pope's in creating fituations, events, chatacters and 
fupernatural beings. Both of them imitate Shakeſpeare's 


ſportive creations. Each of them — by _— 
. ms 


This leads me to the 3 account which Duff in his Flay 
vn Genius gives of the ſour ſpecies of Invention; inven- 
tion of characters, of incidents, of imagery, and of 
ſentiments. It tends to illuſtrate my meaning; the two 

former, under which he muſt mean, I ſuppoſe, to com- 
5 prehend the invention of ſcenes and ſituations, are the 

work of fancy; the third of imagination; the laſt of 
ſenſibility, of moral ſenſe, of the heart. The invention 


bis- work.“ Here he agrees with me in my idea of fancy; here indiſ- 
tinctneſs is the food of fancy; we know not how he ſurveyed it, or have 


a very eonfuſed idea of its effect bn him, and therefore fancy has full \ 
room to feign his looks, his words, his ao, bis > thoughts on that I» 


dienen, 
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of 0 
fancy, as the invention of ſentiments, 


Theſe reflections might lead to others not neceſſarily 
connected with the preſent ſubjeft, yet amuſing in their 
confideration : whether fancy is capable of improvement, 
how far it is connected with taſte, and whether it may 
not exift without genius : they are not neceſſarily includ- 


ed in my ſubject, nor will I attempt a full diſcuſſion of 


them; yet permit me to offer a few hints which perhaps 
_ be uſeful to other enquirers. 


As to the firſt queſtion, according to my ſyſtem, in 
one ſenſe it may be capable of improvement, in another 
not. AN intellectual capacities, like all bodily powers, 
are improvable by habit and exerciſe, and I have ne 


doubt that this faculty, however implanted by nature, is 


capable of deriving vigour from uſe. - But I do not be- 
heve it to be like imagination, improvable by art, and 


Here again appears a manifeſt difference between theſe 


two powers; imagination may be aided by reading, by 
ſtudy, by cultivation of the Belles Lettres, by pulling 
flowers from poetie beds, by internal meditation, and the 


operation of enthuſiaſm upon thought. But fancy is 
innate, it is born with the profeſſor, it is part of the ori- 
ginal conſtitution, imprevable like all other parts of it 


by 
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by exerciſe, but incapable of receiving invigoration from 
external aids, unleſs, perhaps in one ſenſe it poſſibly 
"ys i . the works of kindred n. 


Taſte alſo is the gilt of Nature; ; of kindred birth and 
virtue it entwines itſelf with fancy; I can ſcarcely con- 
ceive true taſte to exiſt without fancy, though cold cri- 
ticiſm may; but frigid correctneſs will for ever be an 
imperfect judge of the vivid ſallies of this playful power, 
will be inclined to check and puniſh that youthful 
ardour which merits encouragement and reward, and to 
clip thoſe wings, which though ſometimes fluttering or 
tired, carry to heights far beyond its viſual ray. Such, in 
my opinion, for example, does the taſte of Dr. Johnſon 
| (who notwithſtanding his borrowed Oriental Tales and 
Apologues, has, I think, little fancy) diſplay itſelf, 
when applied to the rapturous ſoarings of many of 

our Engliſh bards. : C de, 


But though perfect and univerſal taſte cannot exiſt 
without fancy, the converted Propoſition is not true. 
Perverted and extravagant fancy, may drop the ac- 
quaintance of this natural relation, and bid a long adieu 
to the regions of taſte; in another reſpect ſhe may new. 
her inferiority 3 ſhe is capable of corruption and pollu- 
tion; of being the active agent of vice, and inventive 5 

depravity, 
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depravity, leading to boundleſs defires, to deſtruction and 
the gravez while exquiſite taſte can never tread hut in 
the paths of elegance, of honour and of Heaven, and 
the fertile invention of imagery, (here again diſtinguiſhed 
from fancy's buſy workings,) though it may oppoſe itſelf 
to true taſte can never lead to wickedneſs and folly. What 
generations of miſery may poſſibly have been occaſioned 
by the wicked fancy of Aretin and his coadjutor Julio 
Romano, while neither of them, for aught we know, might 
be capable of making one happy ſimile or apt alluſion, nor 
can the painter poſſibly prove imagination by his works 
in the ſenſe I have annexed to it, * fancy! is one * 
his happieſt polſcſhans, 


Another diſtinAion dane taſte and fancy is, that 
the former dwells on nothing but ſweets, and turns its 
eye from the deformed and the diſagreeable, while de- 
| ſcriptive fancy may chuſe the inferno for its ſubject, may 
pleaſe the vigorous mind with the ſublimities of terror, or 
torment infirmity with viſſons of the horrihle. 


The laſt queſtion, whether fancy may exiſt without 
being the concomitant of genius, leads me naturally to 
wiſh, that the word genius had been more ſtrictly de- 
fined, and to lament another inſtance- of negligence or 
nen of ſpeech in che uſe of this term alſo. From 
i Locke 
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Locke down to Mifs Hannah More, what an infinity of 
writers have talked of genius; with what indiſtinctneſs! 
with what confuſion | Genius Mr. Locke feems to 
make to conſiſt in the ready recalling of ideas, as occa» 
fon requires“; why that is memory } which may or may 
not be an attendant of genius, as is proved by every day's 
experience but no more contributes to it than does 
 fwiftneſs of foot. In another place he ſeems to make it 
quickneſs in argument, without adding the confirmation of 
- folid reaſoning ; yet I have known men who could difpute 
without end with much quicknefs but little genius. 'The 
verbiage of Miſs More conveys to me few diſtinct or ac- 
curately contoured ideas; the effects of genius ſhe de- 
ſeribes, and decks it with many pretty epithets and gene- 
tal encomiums; but I recollect only one definition of 
genius by her; it ir, ſays ſbe, the power of invention and 
imitation, leaving out entirely one great ingredient of ge- 
nius which is judgment and difcrimination. The expreſs 
writers on the ſubject, ſuch as Duff and others, ſeem to 
me to have paſſed unnoticed, the various ſpecies of 
| genius which diſtinguiſh different men, and Dr. Johnſon 
4 mens nba enumerates the qualities, Wich, 


* His BOY are, 1 f is | the bulinefs of ho to farniſh to * 

mind thoſe dormant ideas which it has preſent occaſion for; in the having 

35 them ready ut hand upon all ocraGons, male that which. wee call, . 
| vention, men. | : 


in 


cn Fry, 
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in his opinion, conſtitute genius, invention, imagination 
and judgment, though remarkable for the felicity and 


pithineſs of his definitions, no where forms, as I recol- 


lect, theſe parts into one general connected, accurate 
explanation of the term, except in the Life of Cowley, 
where to confirm my aſſertion of the indefinite meaning 
of this word, he gives this unaccountable definition of 
it: genius is a particular deſignation of mind, a pro- 


penſity for ſome certain ſcience and employment. Pro- 


penſity then to the employment of a ſhoemaker, or the 
propenſity of almoſt "_ boy to become a ſoldier, would 
conſtitute genius. 


PR ſpecial reaſon makes it worth the pains of a 


_ maſter, to aſcertain accurately the meaning of the word, 
which is that ignorance of its eſſence makes many a 


man ſuppoſe himſelf poſſeſſed of it, and conceive that 


this poſſeſſion annuls the neceſlity of induſtry ; fatal 


miſtake, and happily expoſed in his Eſſays by Sir 


Joſhua Reynolds, fince of nothing nothing can be 
made, and genius cannot work without ſomething to | 
work on. Freed from this error mankind, would. be 


taught modeſty, would feel that the underſtandings of 


men are much more on a par than is generally ima- 


gined®, and that the ſuperiority entitled genius is the 


* The iid of natural talents in different mi is wh leſs than 


we are aware of, ſays Adam Smith. book 1. ch, 2. Wealth of Nat. 


F gift 
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gilt of very few in the courſe of a century. How | 
rare is that ſuperiority which enables the poſſeſſor to ſee 
all the different lights and relations which a given ſubje&t 


will bear, and to ſelect thoſe applicable to his preſent pur- 


poſe. Perhaps genius, may be ſaid to confiſt, in the quick 
perception of relations, and the nice diſcrimination of di- 
verſities. The general who foreſees all the poſſible * 


that can happen; the orator who perceives as by in- 


ſtinct, every thing that can be ſaid for or againſt him 
the poet who diſcerns every ſimilitude and alluſion 
however diſtantly related, which can. be brought to 
illuſtrate or ornament his ſubject, has one great branch 
of genius; another is judgment in ſelection of words, of 


ornaments, or of modes of action; for without judgment 


what becomes of genius ? which yet is fo often in 
common parlance confined to invention: for example, 
ſuppoſe the painter could ſee at once with infinite 
quickneſs, all the different modes of grouping his 
figures and then chuſe che worſt, would we grant him 


genius? But I ſtop. I will not attempt to define ge- 


n nius, and I am ſorry that I even hazarded a ſuppoſition. 


I only meant to urge, that it wants a definition, and to 
"note the gxtreme careleſſneſs of great writers in the uſe 
of words, let ole _ have it A * office of 


defining it. 


They beſt can us it * have fs it . 
| Nor 
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Nor have the diverſities of genius been ſufficiently 
noticed; it is granted by Heaven, not only in different 
degrees hut in different forms. The mind rapid to in- 
vent, in ſome reſpects, ſhall be wonderfully flow of con- 
ception in others. I have known a man, and it was a 
remarkable inſtance, of deſervedly high character, who 
was extremely dull in underſtanding an argument, but 
having once perceived its force, excelled its framers by 
infinite odds in perceiving its conſequences, connections 
and dependencies. But I am ſtraying widely from my 
purpoſe, which was only to give another inſtance of the 
vague uncertain application of a celebrated term. 


' Until therefore the limits of genius be more accurately 
defined, and notwithſtanding the looſe thoughts I have 
thrown out, I will not venture ſtrictly to delineate them, I | 
am not able to anſwer the queſtion whether fancy can exiſt 
without genius, but I am inclined to think that it can, 
though imagination be a conſtituent part of the latter. 
The ready invention of imagery is the quick perception of 
exiſting and beautiful relations, and directly coincides 
with my notions of | genius above expreſſed, but I think 

I.. can conceive a creative fancy, without ſagacity, and 
without judgment.—A mind endued with this power, 
that yet ſhould be dull in underſtanding an argument— 
en of forming a new and beautiful ſimile, and ab- 
I F 2 ſurd 
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- furd in ſelection of language, or determination of con- 
duct. But let me be pardoned for not going further into 
an enquiry partly metaphyſical and leading perhaps to the 
deepeſt receſſes of the human underſtanding; I wiſh 

to expreſs myſelf with modeſty and with diffidence upon 
theſe heads, and let it be remembered they are no part of 
the original purpoſe of this eſſay, which was to mark 
certain improprieties of ſpeech, and confuſions of ideas 
really diſtin, ariſing from the careleſs uſe of words. 


ON 


ten d 129). 


ON THE 
STILE OF GIBBON. 


' A FFECTATION conciliates more followers than 
nature, for it is eaſier to be affected, than to be natural. 
The poſition ſeems paradoxical, yet I fear is true : almoſt” 
all children at a certain age become affected, and all the 
efforts of the parent and maſter are required to bring 
back to nature, the motion of their limbs, and carriage 
of their bodies. We may extend this obſervation to 
mental exertions. The ſtile of Mr. Addiſion is ſo eaſy as 
ſcarcely to excite admiration, unleſs in perſons of taſte 
and refinement, while that of Johnſon or of Gibbon 
dazzles the world. The miſchiefs done by their example 
in the regions of taſte and elegance are infinite, and the 
prodigious influence they have had upon compoſition in 
general, calls for every man's efforts to point out to their 


imitators, ſervum pecus, the glaring deformities of their 
models. ; 


Let a writer | try to imitate their reſpective modes, for 

by an endeavour at imitation alone, can the difficulty and 
deſert of compoſition be thoroughly weighed, and reply 

7 what 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| what is his deciſion on their merits. I think he will fay, 
| that Addiſon is inimitable, while the others may be copied, 
as it were by a receipt or formula. A learned and ingenious 


gentleman“ has, in the Tranſactions of the Iriſh Academy, 
by an analyſis of Johnſon's mode of writing, given what 
I may call a preſcription for compoſing in the Johnſon- 
ian manner, the poſſibility of which, indeed, has been 
humourouſly proved in the work called Lexiphanes. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Gibbon's. Addiſon's Pe- 
riods with eaſy air embrace infinite variety, Gib- 


bon's with uniform diſpoſition and monotonous ca- 
dence, offend the ear of every lover of true har- 
mony in compoſition. No man who writes naturally, 


could ſhape his ſentences with ſuch uniformity. A pe- 
culiar ſtile, (not an affected peculiarity like that of walk». 
ing upon ſtilts inſtead of legs, but a cuſtom. would be 
perceived—a natural manner differing like his handwrit- 
ing from other mens, while ſhades of variation would ſtill 
be ſeen at different times of life, in different humours, 


or as he had been tinctured by a more recent e 


this or that author. Gibbon is alike ahroughout. The 
following recipe will do for half his periods. Let 5 
ſentence be formed of two great members, and no more, 
nearly of the ſame dimenſions, and of correſponding 
ſound, ſometimes copulated by means of che . and, | 


bl 


4. Dr. Burrowes, r. T. 0 b. 
and 
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and ſometimes contraſted by means of the particles but | 
or yet. If you change ſometimes this bifid ſentence into a 
triplet, theſe two formulæ will.exhauſt the greater part of 


his periods; examples will beſt explain; Open any part 
of his volumes, and you will find illuſtrations. 1 
declare I have not ſearched for any particular part, 
but have taken the firſt which offers before me. It is 
in the fortieth chapter, the deſcription of the churches 


and palaces built by Juſtinian, and of the fortifications 


of Europe. Eight out of fifteen periods employed on 
the former, and more than a moiety of twenty ſentences 


whoſe ſubject is the latter, are conſtrued in theſe 


moulds. The ſkeleton or ribs of a few of them, ſhall be 


produced. Ex pede Herculem. The munificence of the 
f Emperor was diffuſed over the Holy land, and if reaſon 
ſhould tondemn the monaſteries built by Juſtinian, yer 
charity muſt applaud the wells which he ſunk, The 


ſchiſmatic temper of Egypt was ill entitled to the royal 


bounty, ſome remedies were applied to the diſaſters of 
wars and earthquakes, and almoſt every ſaint in the calen- 
dar acquired the honour of a temple. Almoſt every city of 
the empire obtained the ſolid advantages of bridges, hoſ- 
pitals and aqueducts, hut the ſevere liberality of the mo- 
narch, &c. &c. The Byzantine palace was reſtored, 
and ſome notion may be conceived of the whole edifice 


by the veſtibule. The fortifications of Europe and 
Ty | Cs © Afa 
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Aſia were multiplied by Juſtinian, but the repitition 


-of theſe timid precautions expoſed to a ere eye, 


| the N of che empire.“ 


One OY may do for the triplet. © The poets 
of the age. have celebrated the rare alliance of nature 
and art in the ſummer palace of Juſtinian, yet the crowd 
of attendants who followed the court complained of 
their inconvenient lodgings, and the nymphs were too 


_ alarmed _ the famous whale IO * 


Labourtd OPER however, is not the only fault of 


Gibbon. His wiſh to write nervouſly, and to avoid the 


uſe of expletives often enfeebling but which Addiſon 


has introduced without fear, covers his works with 
obſcurity, and ſwells them with turgid pomp. Bre- 
vit eſe Laborat, Obſcurus fit. His hiſtory is a perpetual 


enigma, with the grandeur and the darkneſs of an oracle, 


| Each ſentence is a riddle, which by obſcure alluſions to 


events ſcarcely if at all mentioned before, by circuitous 
and obſcuring deſcriptions of well known perſonages, or 


. on the contrary, by mentioning others never before intro- 
_ duced as if perfectly known to the reader, opens an oc- 


caſion for conjecture, and preſuppoſes a previous know- 


* Since writing the above, I have obferved in the Britiſh Critie 
ven reviewing Gibbon's Miſcellanzons Works, this triplet remarked. 


ledge 
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ledge, which would make his hiſtory unneceſſary. Who- 


> 


ever takes up his book with avidity, conceiving that it will 
convey all the uſeful parts of the information contained 
in the Byzantine hiſtorians, to thoſe who have neither 
leifure nor inclination to conſult thoſe voluminous compi- 
lations, will find without a previous acquaintance with 
them, 'the work of the modern hiſtorian nearly unintel- 
ligible. To explain what has been urged let us take any 
example, the firſt that occurs, ſuppoſe in ch. 41. The 
amours of Antonina the wife of Beliſarius are the ſub- 
ject; Before her marriage with Beliſarius, Antonina 


ac had one huſband and many lovers; Photius, the ſon 


« of her former nuptials, was of an age to diſtinguiſh 
ec himſelf at the ſiege of Naples, and it was not till 


d the autumn of her age and beauty, that ſhe in- 


10 dulged a ſcandalous attachment to a Thracian youth. 
e Theodoſius had been educated in the Eunomian hes 
e reſy; the African voyage was conſecrated by the 


4e ue and auſpicious name of the firſt ſoldier who 


% Embarked, and the profelyte was adopted into the 


c family of his ſpiritual parents, Beliſarius and -Anto- 


cc nina. Before they touched the ſhores of Africa, tkis 


« holy kindred degenerated into ſenſual loye, and' as 


«© Antonina ſoon overleaped the bounds of modeſty 


e and caution, the Roman general alone was ignorant 
c of his own diſhonour.“ The firſt period. informs us 


G ' that 
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that ſhe was attached to a Thracian youth, the ſe- 


cond tells us that Theodoſius was educated in the Eu- 
nomian hereſy, that the African expedition was con- 
ſecrated by the baptiſm and auſpicious name of the 
firſt ſoldier who embarked; and that the proſelyte 
was adopted into the family of his ſpiritual parents 
Beliſarius and Antonina. It is pretty plain from this, 

that Beliſarius and Antonina were ſponſors for the firſt 
ſoldier who embarked, but I would aſk the reader who 
that was, and what was his ſo auſpicious name, and how 
that name conſecrated the voyage. I would aſk him 
who that Theodoſius was, who was educated in the Eu- 
nomian hereſy, and how this ſtory was introduced after 
the mention of the Thracian paramour. The reader 
probably has ſagacity much ſuperior to mine; but I own 
it was not untill after I had read theſe. paragraphs more 
than once, that I diſcovered, from my acquaintance with 
Mr. Gibbon s manner, that the firſt ſoldier who embarked, 
Theodoſius and the Thracian youth, were all one and 
the ſame perſon, for certainly I ſhould have ſuppoſed 


them three, if theſe deſcriptions had iſſued from the pen 


of any other writer, I was as much at a loſs a ſhort 
time after to know who Macedonia and Conſtantia were, 
two ladies introduced with the familiarity of old acquaint- 
_ ance, though to the reader apparently. ſtrangers; 3 I rum- 


maged the preceding pages „ but in vain, for ſome previous 


mention 


— 
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mention of them. Thus by ſtudied obſcurity, and 
alluſions which ſuppoſe a previous acquaintance with 
che fats, is the whole hiſtory darkened. Would not 
nature and eaſe dictate ſome ſuch narrative as this ? 
(Theodoſius, her paramour, a Thracian youth, had 
been lately reclaimed from the Eunomian hereſy, and 
having been the firſt ſoldier who embarked in the 
African expedition, that voyage was conſecrated by 
his - baptiſm; Beliſarius and Antonina condeſcended to 
be ſponſors, and admitted the proſelyte to the rights 
of adoption). In ſome ſuch manner, with more plain- 
| neſs but infinitely more ſtrength would Swift, with 
more © ſimplicity but incomparably more elegance 
would Addiſon have told the ſtory: do not truſt to 
my feeble. compariſon, place in juxta poſition any 
two tales you pleaſe of the Authors mentioned; ſup- 
| poſe that of Rhynſauld and Sapphira in the Spectator, 
and that of Alboin and Roſamond in Gibbon, ch. 45. 
and from thence let a judgment be formed. I do not 
pretend ability to tranſlate the Gibbonian into the 
Addiſonian ſtile, but I think it is not very difficult 
by the help of the formula above alluded to, to dreſs 
ancient ſimplicity in modern tinſel. For inſtance, the 
well known tale of Inkle and Yarico is thus related, 
% Mr. Thomas: Inkle; of London, aged 20 years, 
i * in the Downs on the good ſhip called 
| 8 2. 6 the 
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< the Achilles, bound for the Weſt-Indies, in order 
4 to improve his fortune by trade and merchandize. 
« Our adventurer was the third ſon of an eminent 

citizen, who had taken particular care to inſtil 
into his mind an early love of gain, by making him 


« giving, him a quick view of loſs and advantage, 

and preventing the natural impulſes of his paſſions, 
« by prepoſſeſſion towards his intereſts, With a mind 
« thus turned, young Inkle had a perſon every way 
« agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his countenance, ſtrength 
« in his limbs, with ringlets of fair hair looſely: flow- 
ec ing on his ſhoulders, It happened in the courſe of 


cc 

cc 

« a perfect maſter of numbers, and conſequently: 
cc 

cc 


ee the voyage that the Achilles, in ſome diſtreſs, put 


c into a creek on the main of America in ſearch of 
7 proviſions: the youth who is the hero of my ſtory 
«© went aſhore on this occaſion: from their firſt land- 
« ing they were abſerved by a party of Indians, 
« who hid themſelves in the wood for that pure 
Fc. poſe... The Engliſh. unadviſedly -marched a great 
« diſtance. from the ſhore into the country, and were 
« intercepted; by the natives who flew tlie 9 
« number of them“. e 


oj the reader ak whether there be much diet Z 


* See rene, vol. I. 
dr 
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or much advantage in the transfer of tliis ſimple narration 
to a modern: faſhionable. dreſs and to give it bombaſtio 
- conſequenee z would it not be ſomething like this? 


The object of the merchant is to fill his coffers with 
the profits: of trade, and the thoughts of the embarking 
Inkle were fraught with the expected wealth of the 
Indies, 'The paternal care of a greedy- father had im- 
brued his mind with avarice, and the weak and ſordid 
paſſions of a citizen eaſily bowed. before the dæmon of 


intereſt. The powers of numbers had been his ſtu- 


dy, and auſpicious Mercury ſmiled on his. ſpeculations; 
The perſon of the incipient voyager was agreeable, 
the ruddy vigour of his countenance and texture of his 
limbs proclaimed his manly ſtrength, and the flowing 
85 ringlets on his ſhoulders recalled attention to his youthful 
beauty. Want of proviſion impelled the veſſel to ſeek 
the land, and juvenile curioſity hurried the firſt adven- 
turer who graſped the ſhore. 1 A party of the 
adorers of the ſun had concealed themſelves in Sylveſ- 
trian .ambuſh.—2 Prudence would: 1 de dictated to 
f Europeans a cautious departure from the ſhore—, But 
n een the e maſſacre was its fr * 


TL 
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8 theſe obſervations may have . ſmall 1 | 
ence in guarding youth againſt modern faſhionable 
corrupted ſtile. That Gibbon's ſtile is really pleaſing 


to them I do not believe; I am convinced many of 


them, if urged, would be forced to confeſs they never 
peruſed a moiety of the work. With heavy and 


tedious ſplendor, like a garment of glittering bro- 
cade ſtiffened with gold and filver, it oppreſſes me 
with its weight, and offends me with its violation of 
taſte, and never was I able to labour through the 


work or read more than detached paſſages, until my 


preſent object made it a duty. I am perſuaded few. 
very few, have been led by delight through the volumin- 
ous page, and perhaps moſt of its applauders, like thoſe 


of many other books, praiſe from report and echo the 


applauſes of others. Faſhion is too often the bane of 
truth, but if youth muſt be led by faſhion and common 


fame, it may be the beſt antidote to remind them, that 


in this decline of an Auguſtan age, when as in the time 
of Tacitus the ſuppoſed model of Gibbon, language 
and compoſition are ſurely not improving, there are men 
high in faſhion and high in fame, who oppoſe this frothy 


| tide, apparent rari nanter, I need but mention Mr. 
Fox: the enemies of that great man will not refuſe to 


him the praiſe of ſimplicity of dition, correctneſs of 
pun, and energy of language like that of Demoſt- 


w henes, 


* 
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henes, ſeemingly without ornament *, becauſe none 
artificially laboured, or extraneouſly ſought——really 


fraught with the greateſt, fpringing * nature and 
the ſubject. TR 7 


* I allude here not ſo much to the ſproches « of Mr. Fox, however 
admired, as to his W A as, 
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- WHETHER THE WORLD - 
WII. EVER RELAPSE INTO 


 BARBARISM. 


Mr own opinion always has been, that the preſent 


ſtate of illumination and refinement will be ſucceeded by 
ſecond darkncſs and Cimmerian night, equally gloomy 

with the cloud raiſed by the cruſh of the Roman empire. 
The reply of thoſe to whom the idea was ſuggeſted 
uniformly has been, impoſſible ; the art of printing ren- 
ders ſuch fears groundleſs. I anſwer—the art of print- 
ing itſelf may become excluſively the engine of wicked- 
neſs, of vice, of folly, of irreligion. If the faſhion or 
madneſs of the times ſhould produce a reliſh for cor- 
rupted food, we may be filled with writings to ſatiety, 
| yet ſwallow nothing but poiſon; what infinite miſchief 
5 has the preſs produced in our on days? In France the 


vehicle of every crime, it has been made the eaſy pro- 


pagator of blaſphemy, of maſſacre, of anarchy. Whe- 
ther it ſhall finally be a bleſſing or a curſe muſt depend 
on the taſte of mankind, and if that taſte be vitiated, 


and feeds upon venom, the more it conſumes the ſooner 
„ | : wilt 


ws HDL 


a 4A av mas fwd Cory 
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will we periſh. Would I therefore be an enemy to the 
preſs altogether ? ſurely not; we muſt take it with all 
its poſſible evils, to annihilate it would be to loſe a cer- 
tainty of much good, from an apprehenſion of poſſible 
| miſchief; it is an excellent antidote to tyranny, while it 
preſerves itſelf from licentiouſneſs, but a licentious preſs 
is neceſſarily the victim of arbitrary power, by furniſh- 
ing pretexts for its extirpation; a prudent controul of 
its exerciſe without affecting its liberty, muſt in every 
country be wiſe ; further than that we ſhould let it take 
its courſe. But what I mean to urge is, that the preſs 
without morals will not preſerve civilization, and that 
immorality would make it the vehicle of barbariſm. 


What do the common people now os Z 
and what do newſpapers contain—falſe news, falſe prin- 
ciples, falſe morals, endeavoured: to be impreſſed on the 
public by contending parties, without the leaſt regard to 
truth, to virtue, or public utility; and who are the com- 
pilers of theſe vehicles of inſtruction, (the only leſſons 
learnt by the maſs of the vulgar) often the loweſt, and 
vileſt, and moſt ignorant of mankind. Socrates, Plato 
and Ariſtotle taught the Athenian people. The people of 
London are taught by the compilers of newſpapers, the 

engines of the mob or of the court. 


H . 
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1 That the common people ought not to be taught to 
read, as is ſaid by ſome, is juſtly thought a monſtrous 
poſition, yet it might be rendered true, if all they read 
tend to miſlead and to darken them. 


Does the preſs improve their civilization; that preſs 
which pours forth every day for the improvement of our 
young men, the ſcenes of a brothel, illuſtrated with 
drawings; and for its maidens, the deluſions of a novel, 
or the evidence in a trial for adultery. Query, whether 
the publications of morality and religion, numerous as 
they are, countervail the advantage which Satan derives 
from the art of printing ? 


Suppoſe a nation ſhould take it in their heads to con- 
demn all old ſyſtems and all old books, becauſe they 
contain old ſyſtems; ſuppoſe they ſhould include the 
Bible in the number; ſuppoſe they ſhould prevent the 
reprinting of all preſent learning, and inſiſt that nothing 
ſhould be publiſhed except their own new-fangled doc- 
trines, and that theſe doctrines tended to unhinge all 
civilized- ſociety. © Reader are my ſuppoſitions wild bo 
know then, if you know it not already, they were 
realized in our own day; they were realized in France 
within theſe five years; they were realized by the 
tyrant Robeſpierre : by Robeſpierre worſe than Omar, 


1 for ' 
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for Omar acted not from _— to learning, but from 
| WY to Mahometaniſm. 


It has Sit the whole vigour of the French na- 
tion to return from their phrenzy to common ſenſe, but 
nations will not always recover from their frenzies, 
and in progreſs of time my fears may be realized. 
The reaſon why my opinion has been thought improba- 
ble or impoſſible is this, that as it is ſaid, no inſtance : 
has occurred of a nation reducing itſelf to barbariſm ; 
Rome was over-run by barbarous but foreign ſwarms. 
I will not reply merely to the fact by ſaying, that 
Rome had before that period made ſuch retrogade way 
to anti=-civilization, but I will add alſo, that the world 
is young; we have ſeen perhaps little of the poſlible 
extravagancies of human nature and their wild effects: 
France in its wild deliriums has aſtoniſhed the world ; 
they may be outdone by ſome more outrageous fever, 
which may finally end in the extinction of light 
and life. Human nature, inſolent and preſuming in 
its own ftrength, ſpurning the aids of divine revela- 
tion, and even of ancient learning, may relapſe after 
| convulſions into lethargy, and till the impoſlibility of 
ſuch events be proved by ſome better argument than 
the invention of printing, I ſhall ever, from the data 
afforded by the hiſtory of modern times believe their 

H 2 probability 
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probability. The age of pretended ſelf ſufficient rea- 
| ſon will become the age of abſurdity ; irreligion will 
ſubvert all government, and anarchy lead to barba- 


* 


THE 


a THE 


INNOCENCE OF HUMBLE LIFE. 
AF 1CTION. 


Taz careleſs auditor of perpetual inveQive againſt 
the follies and vices of the rich, would imagine that 
they conſtitute the only faulty part of mankind, and 
that all the humbler orders form patterns of virtue and 
of honour, The poet, the painter, and the ſage, unite 
in contraſting the ſimplicity of the cottage with the dee 
pravity of the hall, and the innocence of the peaſant with 
the vices of his lord. In what Arcadia theſe harmleſs 
ſhepherds dwell I know not, but my own obſervation has 
not induced me to admit this alledged ſuperiority of 
ruſtic virtue in humble life. The drunkenneſs, the 
Tioting, the vice, of the courtly and the vulgar mob, 
ſeem to me to differ not in degree, but only in place 
and mode and form. Chaſtity, it is ſaid, loves more 
frequently to dwell under the lowly than the lofty roof, 


and 
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and is there the parent of extenſive population; yet 
who is ignorant of the vaſt number of illegitimate births 
which are there traced ; and other virtues ſurely are 

there more ſeldom found. It is not fair or neceſſary 
in our compariſon always to introduce on one ſide of 
the picture (as many unfair reaſoners do) the very high 
eſt orders. The middle ranks of life are the moſt vir- 
tuous ; amongſt theſe (however deficient they may be 
from the perfection of chriſtianity) moral virtue, and 
decency of character are very generally diffuſed; they 
have more feeling, more tenderneſs, more benevolence, 
than the poor. What can exceed the cruelty of the 
rabble? let France atteſt the fact, and let any man 
aſk himſelf, to whoſe abſolute mercy he would chuſe 
to be relinquiſhed, if driven to ſo hard a choice, the 
tyrants of the palace or the kennel. Where is there 
more ſtrife or envyings than among the poor ? how 
often do we feel our charity repelled, by ſeeing their 
| want of feeling and mutual tenderneſs, their grudg- 
: ings, their contentions, their reciprocal ſcandal, when 
- compaſſion, unequal to the relief of the WR; has aſſiſt- 
d gere : | „55 


Where ſhall we ſee more low cunning, wrought up 
in hateful compoſition with ignorance and folly, where 
: more ferocity and brutal violence than in thoſe fan- 


4 * 


cied 
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| cied ſeats of peace and innocence? why ſhould it not 
be ſo? will want of education ſoften manners, and 
want of inſtruction promote morality ? if ſo, the ſavage 
Indian ought to be as ſuperior to the peaſant, as the 
latter is ſuppoſed by fiction to be ſuperior: to the 
gentleman. Away then with this falſe modeſty - of 
always abuſing ourſelves. A late writer, Mr, Heron, 
in his hiſtory of. Scotland, burſts out into this paſ- 
fionate exclamation. “ Accurſed be the tongue that ; 
© has dared to flatter greatneſs, by ſpecially main- 
« taining that the heart is purified and the ſentiments 
« exalted with the exaltation of rank, and the increaſe 
& or refinement of exterior accommodation. Shall we 
| & deny to the independent and elevated mind of the 
4 ſavage the ſame tender generoſity of ſentiment, which 
« moſt ſtrikingly diſtinguiſhes thoſe amongſt us, whoſe 
te character moſt nearly approaches to his.” Ter, I 
will deny it, though I am pleading not ſo much 
for the higheſt orders as for the middle ranks of 
life, and by no means inſiſting that the heart is pu- 
rified exactly in proportion to the exaltation of rank *. 
Any man acquainted with the hiſtory and manner 
of Savage nations, and if he be not ſo acquainted, 
20 very high rank no doube tends to produce want of feeling to 
the poor, but not NECESSARILY as every day proves by illuſtrious 


examples to the contrary, 
| let 
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let him only read Herne's late journey to the Nor- 
thern Ocean, will wonder that another ſhould dare to 
aſſert it. Nor will I fear that my tongue will be ac- 
curſed for flattery when I ſay that though many in ele- 
vated ſtation ſet infamous examples of depravity, many 
more exhibit ſpecimens of chaſtity, decorum and regu- 
larity, amidſt the elegance of coſtly life, worthy to be 
admired and followed by the beſt of citizens. The 
ery againſt the higher orders is occaſioned by the bad 
example of a few conſpicuous perſons; theſe catch 
fools by their glare, and alone are talked of and ob- 
| ſerved; they are ſeen in the ſtreets, they blaze at the 
opera, they glitter in the dance; the notice of the 
bad is attracted by a vitious love of falſe faſhion—the 
horror of the good is augmented by the conſtant attacks 
of the pulpit, which is apt, too indiſcriminately in my 
opinion, to inveigh againſt the wealthy and the power- 
ful, as if they formed one common vitious corrupted 

maſs. But in the mean time, how many hundreds and 
thouſands of the families of the gentry are paſſing 

through life in che practice of every quiet and domeſtic 
W hoever reads the bloody maſſacre recounted by him in his 6th 

chapter, and the horrors of the death of a girl of 18 twiſting round 
the ſpears of the Indians like an eel, are Herne's words, while they 
joked on her miſery, (which I think ſcarce a man among us could read 
without nauſca and throwing the book out of his hand) and whoever 


has elſewhere read of the Indian treatment of n muſt ſtare to 
bear of the tender * of Savages. 


virtue, 
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virtue, without being noticed by the vulgar, who mark 
an extravagant equipage, or a wanton beauty, but know 
not and cannot be admitted to know the interior manners 
of a virtuous. manſion, 'The Philoſopher (too fond in 
general of finding faults) is not more juſt to their exeel- 
lence. Let thoſe alone be reprobated, who by their 
example furniſh food for the falſe opinions thus pro- 
pagated againſt their ſuperiors by the deceivers of the 

mob, and who if they only were in danger of falling vic- 
tims to the odium they excite,. perhaps would periſh 
* unlamented. 
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MODERN SOPHISMS, 


ORIGINATED WITH THE GREAT. 


Manzinp ſeem lately to have conceived, that the 
abilities of preceding ages exhauſted truth and virtue 
with every thing real and genuine, and left for the ta- 
lents of poſterity only the invention of fallacy, and im- 
provement of ſophiſm. Hence, whoever wiſhes to 
pleaſe modern taſte, deviſes new courſes of paradox, 
with entremets of Deiſm or ſauces of debauchery. 
While theſe attempts are confined to the regions of 
__ whimor fancy, they may convey amuſement, unalloyed 7 

except by that diſtaſte which the lover of veracity feels 
for its confuſion with faction. Whether beauty was 
the lot of the execrated Richard, or courage included in 
the character of Falſtaff, are queſtions of little mo- 
ment, ſave as they might conduce to make us doubt all 
teſtimony, and difregard the dictates of common ſenſe. 
But when they have been followed by others, tending to 
unhinge ſociety, and to eradicate the fineſt feelings of 
2 wa the 
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the human mind, reſiſtance to ſych horrid novelties 
becomes indiſpenſibly neceſſary, and accordingly has 
latterly been powerfully attempted, particularly by the 
great. By the great, who deteſt the ridiculous ſophiſm, 
that becauſe all men have equal rights to the enjoy- 
ment of ratiqnal liberty ang ſecured property, therefore | 
the moſt ignorant, the loweſt, the vileſt, have equal 
claim to power and ſtation and ſhare in the govern- 
ment with the beſt informell, the wealthieſt, or the- 
: moſt moral“. By the great, who abhor the abſurd 
1 poſition, that monarchy ought to be baniſhed from the 
world, and ſupport another: equally abſurd, that no 
form of government can be tolerable but the mo- 
| narchial. By the great, who deny the poſhbility of 
parliamentary virtue, and yet complain of its deficiency 
jn the mob, | 


* Undoubtedly there never was a more ridiculous ſophiſm than that 

mentioned in the text; nay I go further, I hold that a great part of 

the community is and ought to be diſqualified from a ſhare in the go- 

vernment, and in the election of the legiſlature, for the ſame reaſon 

| that children are, becauſe they are too dependant in the nature of 

f things to have a will of their own; tried knowledge, integrity, 

and independance, ought theoretically to be the criterions of a right 

to vote, but as it is impoſſible in practice to have an accurate 

” | meaſure of theſe, property is choſen as the moſt probable meaſure, 
© and perhaps according to the ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, as well 
| as of common ſenſe, no man that had not an income of tool. per an- 

num ought to vote, or if he did it ſhould only be in the choice of pri- 

mary electors. 


12 | Yet 


Yet, let us Yor 3 moment confider, whether theſe 
loud complainants, the great and powerfo t 
themſelves from their high àbodes, by tlie electricity 
of their example, draw forth thoſe monftrous fiftions | 
which Have iſſued from "the Xbyſs? Many great and 
wonderful diſcoveries had been made by the ariſto- 

cratic philoſophers before thoſe of the Canaille diſ- 
covered, or rather rediſcovered (for Jack 'Cade and 
Wat. Tyler, and John of Munſter had diſcovered it 
long before) the ſophiſtical equality of mankind. It 
had been diſcovered in the courts of kings, that "though 
outward forms muſt be as yet obſerved, yet religion 
was 2 farce ; 3 that the King of Kings was not to 'be 
regarded, but that great reſpect | was due to earthly 
majeſty, and not a little to its attendants. The vul- 
gar were inclined to liſten to one part of the doc- 
trine which favoured their vices, but not to the other 

which checked their plunder, and their ſuperiors were 
much ſurprized when irreligion ended in notions 'of 
general equality. The great had patronized the wits 
and admired the ſages who ſtrove to extirpate Chriſ- 
tianity, but never dreamt of the diſſolution of reli- 
gion ending in the diſſolution of government. A 
falſe philoſophy, fays Mr. Burke, paſſed from aca- 
demies into courts, and the great themſelves were 
infected with the theories which conducted to their 


ruin. 


= 


ruin“, They rejoiced in the ridicule of him whoſe 
burthen is h ght, and expected to preſerve the 
authority of them whoſe burthen was deemed hea- 
vy. They found out, that exterior ſolemnity and 
form was ridiculous, that the emperor might, _ with 
out impropriety, aſſume the manners and the dreſs 
of a private gentleman, the duke play foot-ball with 
his ſervant, and the baron imitate the garb of his 
coachman and . tread the ſame pavement with his 
lacquey. They ſpoke of college and biſhops incomes 
with as much jealouſy, and attacked tithes with as much 
aſperity as the lower orders, and were ſurpriſed to find the 
| argument ending in a call for equality of property, 
and extinction of rents. They ſeemed to hold, that 
every thing was to be renovated, except what would 
affect : their | intereſt, and we mob was of opinion, 
that their poſition was too limited, and extended it 
to the renovation of every thing whatſoever. Libe- 
rality—that boaſted lberality, which ſcorns all bar- 
riers of venerable antiquity; and philoſophy, that 
vaunted philoſophy, Which deſpiſes the wiſdom of 
ages and the volume of experience, were the favou- 
rite and conſtant topics of the 'great, -and of their 
* Non meus hic Hm then only. Mr. Burke held it, ſay the 


Editors of ſome of his poſthumous works, from the time of his * 
al the thoughts on the preſent > di iſcontents thirty ycars ago. 


_ admired 
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bed writers, yet they ſtared at theſe their old 
friends, when they came forth from the company 
of Tom Paine, under the names of the Rights of Man 
and the Age of Reaſon. Who more admired than Adam 
Smith ? Yet Adam Smith in his celebrated work on the 

Wealth of Nations, propoſes two eaſy and effectual 
methods to correct unſocial and rigorous morals, one 
the ſtudy of philoſophy as an antidote to the poiſon 
of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition z the other frequency of 

public diverſions: Is not this the very language 
which the French have ſince caught up. They were 
but. the old acquaintances of the great world, though 
they had ceaſed to be their friends. No paradox could 
exceed many which had been adopted by themſelves. Let 
us take one or two inſtances out of 2 million. The 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany found out, that no reſpect 
was due to a human form che moment after the ſoul 
had left it, and that regardleſs of the rank or virtues 
of its late poſſeſſor, the fcavenger. might chrow it into 
a common cart amongſt an hundred of che meaneſt 
carcaſſes, without - offence to any ſurvivor ; or, that if 
| any one was offended, he was a fool and no philoſo- 
pher; and philoſophers of inferior rank had argued 
the inutility of religion to morals, and its miſchiefs 


. Smith's Wealth of Nations. Book F. ch. 1. 


to 
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to ſociety. To tell me that the form of the dear and 
youthful, and perhaps yet beautiful wife of my boſom, 
may the minute ſhe expires be thrown into a common 
tumbril, and carted to a common pit, with the re- 
mains of villainy, filth and abomination, and that my 
feeling muſt not be affected, unleſs I am willing to 
reſign all pretenſions to philoſophy—to tell me that 
morals can generally be maintained without religion, 
againſt the efforts of human paſſions, however it may 
in a few inſtances of cool, refined and poliſhed minds* 
—to tell me, that becauſe falſe religion and hypo- 
criſy have done much miſchief, therefore the precepts 
of Chriſtianity really practiſed would not do infinite 
good all theſe aſſertions appear to me attempts to 
impoſe ſophiſms no leſs dangerous and extravagant 
than thoſe of Paine, who has at leaſt ſhewn too much 
ability, while he laughs at his diſciples, to allow us to 
believe, that he has like many of his betters, impoſed 
upon himſelf. - Let the great therefore, upon whom 
ruin has fallen or impended, partly thank themſelves 
for the fall of the bulwarks by themſelves under- 
mined. Let them remember that they opened that box 
of Pandora, which they ſtrive in vain to ſhut. Has 
the ſpirit of innovation been confined to the mob ? 


CE 


* See Brown and Shaftſbury. 


Did 
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Did a general idea previouſly go forth like the lying 


ſpirit of Ahab. among their betters, that every thing 


was to be renovated? Let not the enemy of French | 


reform forget that univerſal reformer the Emperor 
Joſeph. A general principle ſeems to have pervaded 
all ranks, that nothing which was old could be right, 
and chat every thing muſt be altered. A man could 
not be even hanged*, more majorum; ſo far from profit- 
ing by experience, they would borrow nothing from 
it, and whoever ventured humbly to preſume that our 


anceſtors might be right, was s knocked down acl the Lord 


Peers of the . 


Let the mighty therefore not think themſelves blame- 
leſs if they have fallen, or fear to fall ; no ſyſtem of 
education could pleaſe them which had formerly pleaſed 


no plan of policy was thought wiſe which the laſt ge- 


neration had commended ; to blaſt an opinion, it was 


ſufficient to ſhew, that it had been conſecrated for ages. 


| What have been the books which we have ſeen per- 
petually in' the hands of greatneſs, Rouſſeau, Voltaire, 


Gibbon, and ſuch like, the parents either of irreligion 


* Alluding to the new mode of execution, in which aukwardneſs has 


' ſometimes occaſioned the moſt lengthened and horrid tortures . 
able from the nature of the invention. 


or 


% 
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or revolution“. Liberality was the watchword adopted 
by weakneſs, and the counterſign uſed by cunning, and 
under an excellent name lurked the ſeeds of anarchy, 


_ maſſacre and barbariſm ; and if power ſhall be relieved 
from its preſent difficulties and dangers, who ſhall tell 


us, that its poſſeſſors ſhall not be ſeized with the ſame 
phrenzy of pretended improvement in every thing not 
affeCting their own intereſts, which -now breaks out 


in a thouſand inſtances. It would be invidious to © 


enumerate them ; but let not that reſtleſs ſpirit of gover- 
nors, which 1s always ſeeking amendments in old eſta- 


bliſhments, alterations in received opinions, and aber- 


rations from fundamental laws think that it can fore- 


ſtall abſurdity, or monopolize 1 innovation +. 


To mention other writers, leſs eminent, but cally faſhionable, 
how has the love of novelty ſuperſeded the love of truth. The ſophiſms 


of God wia, the faricies of Darwin, the impoſitions of Lavater are the fa- 
vourites of the day. Of the laſt I muſt recount a tale told me by a 
| nobleman fince deceaſed ; in his preſence Lavater undertook to draw a 


picture of a celebrated admiral (Lord H.) from his character. The 


picture was not in the leaſt like; his defence was, then the character 


muſt be miſtaken. How muſt he laugh at the credulity of his diſciples. 
+ It will be eaſily ſuppoſed that the above obfervations chiefly 
relate to the Continent; d: neftris nil niſi bonum. Vet have we not 


even here ſeen with concern, in the midſt of the abuſe poured upon 


the French by the higher orders, their phraſes adopted, and their 


manners imitated, and as if to ſhew how little real horror was 


excited, our ladies of faſhion wearing bloody handkerchiefs, and 


hair dreſſed, as if prepared for execution. A French gentleman 
once exclaimed- to me, Due jos fremis d'borreur? Lorſyue je wois 


les Demo iſelles babillzes de la meme manicre que mes amies que j ai vues 
aller a la guillotine. Half of our gentry are Crops and Sans 
Culettes :—The miniſters themſelves talk of organization, and ſpeeches 
from the cabinet of conſtituted powers, as if the Engliſh un 
was nn to expreſs the moſt common idea. 
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ON THE CHARACTER 


. DR JOHNSON. 


Ir Dr. Johnſon had never been known to the world 
but by his writings, his character would have deſcend- 
ed to poſterity, adorned with the ſtamps of learning and 
religion, , Alloyed merely by turgid and unnatural dic- 
tion. His enthuſiaſtic admirers, willing to pay him 


divine honors, have rendered both him and themſelves 


ridiculous by che attempt, and inſtead of a revered 
man, have exhibited an idolized monſter. Whoever 
preſumes to move the tongue againſt this celebrated 
perſon, incurs all the danger of that acrimonious 

contemptuous and illiberal attack, which his diſciples 


have acquired in the Johnſonian ſchool, and of which 


one of his firſt admirers has exhibited a tolerable ſpe- 
cimen in an obſervation on the tranſactions of the 
7s | * 
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| Edinburgh Society *, which contained ſome criticiſms 
and free obſervations on his patron. Nor will his 


defenders perhaps feel much apprehenſion from an 
appeal to a public, already ae they ſuppoſe, pre-occu- 
pied and decided in their opinions; it is not my. diſ- 
poſition, however, to ſubmit to this literary tyran- 
ny, nor do I feel any reluctance to this reſiſtance, 
except that which attends the idea of attacking the 
mighty dead. The friends who have expoſed the na» 
kedneſs of the lifeleſs corpſe can ſcarcely make this 
objection; the reply to the objection is, that the at- 


- tack proceeds from themſelves, for my office is prin- 
cipally to delineate the treacherous outworks raiſed by 
them as monuments of his fame; he does not ſully 


the picture who merely points out the mode in which 
it is drawn, nor can the dead be ſuffered to paſs 


without reflection, if their names are produced by the 


living to ſanction what is wrong, or decide what is 
dubious. The name of Dr. Johnſon is high in the 
world: if it is. brought forward to juſtify duelling or 
palliate fornication +; if it has been introduced to 


The learned ſociety under whoſe ſanction fuch gabble and pre- 
ſumptuous petulance is uſhered into the world, would do well to 
offer a premium to er its e Boſwell's nnn 3 vol. 


Þ 198, Octavo. 


WE 
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ſhew the propriety of political meaſures and grand 
alterations. in the ſyſtems. of nations, will any man 
fay that a character ſtill ſo intereſting to the living, 


does not fairly come before the tribunal of his ſur- 


vivors; is it abſolutely criminal to queſtion his au- 


thority ? Is it poſitively incumbent on us to ſwallow 


implicitly | the ip/e dixit of this new Stagirite ? 


I do not wiſh to depreciate the character of Dr. 
Johnſon as a learned ot a pious man. In both re- 
ſpects his merit was eminently conſpicuous, (though 


in the latter tinctured with bigotry and ſuperſtition, 


and a fear of death perhaps unmanly), and in both 


reſpects I truſt and believe, his works and his exams 


ple have done and will do much and ſolid good in 
the world, but thefe reflections were chiefly ſuggeſted 
by the anecdotes of him given by Mr. Boſwell. If 
Mr. Boſwell has heen guilty of falſehood (which I do 
not ſuſpect) he, and not I, are anſwerable for any 


cenſures thrown upon his maſter. If Dr. Johnſon 


merely threw out ſportive opinions he is reſponſible him- 


ſelf, for from the mouth of ſuch a man, wrong princi- 
ples were firebrands, arrows and death, and none but 


a fool * throws them * 8 he Was in * 


* us then view the character of this great man, (for | 
ſuch. 


| 
N 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ſuch I acknowledge him to be in talents) as to be col- 
lected from the Boſwellan anecdotes. Few perſons have 
read Mr. Boſwell's work with ſufficient attention to ſcru- 
tinize the character - delineated, and fewer dare ſpeak 
their real ſentiments. Let us if poſſible diveſt ourſelves 
of ancient and ſubmiſſive awe, let us view his religion, 


his politics, his manners, and fee whether he does not 


come forth from Mr. Boſwell's preſs in religion a bigot *, 
in politics a tyrant, and in manners a barbarian. Let us 


examine his ſpirit, his opinions, his conſiſtency : his 


ſpirit appears to me alternately inſolent and ſervile, ac- 
cording as his commerce was with the great or with 
the humble: his opinions never free from the moſt inve- 


terate and narrow prejudices : his confiftency ready at 


any time to fubmit to his love of contradiction and af- 
fectation of ſuperiority : unfair and uncandid in contro- 
verſy, ridiculouſly partial to his friends and n, 
— from his enemies f. 

Let 


bi I may be aſked, how can bigotry be conſiſtent with piety z with 
true aud genuine piety perhaps not, but I can conceive a very good 


and pious man, and one whoſe prayers. might be acceptable to Hea- 


ven, becauſe proceeding from a ſincere heart, yet tinctured by unfor- 
tunate prejudice with exceſſive bigotry on nn, ſubjects; ſuch I 
think was Johnſon. 

+ I fear theſe expreſſions will be 3 harſh 0 virulent; yet, 
the friends of the man, who ſaid of the Americans, Sir, they are a | 
< race of convicts, and ought to be thankful for any thing we allow 

« them 
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* , 


Let us ſee whether Mr. Boſwell will ſupport me n this 
e OI 1 55 


I love the Church of England, 1 I believe it to be the 
| pureſt and the moſt tolerant Church that ever exiſted, 
but may I not be permitted to think that man a bigot 
who ſaid he would die to reſtore the Convocation. The 
Convocation may be a good thing, but who ſince the 
days of Queen Anne thought the reſtoration of its ac- 
tive powers an object worth dying for. It may be in- 
correctneſs of ſpeech to call a diſſenting paſtor a cler- 
gyman, but I cannot think with Dr. Johnſon that it is a 
crime; I prefer eſtabliſhment to the want of it, upon 
principle and reflection, but I cannot think with him 
chat it is wicked to live where there is none. 


If bigot he thought too hard a name after theſe in- 
ſtances, ſhall we refuſe at leaſt to call him ſuperſtitious ? 


« them ſhort of hanging,” cannot well complain of ſeverity of eu- 
preſſion from any perſon connected with or who loves that country, 
which happens to be the ſituation of the anther, who there hene 


bis earlieft and bis bappicft days. | 
In truth Dr. Johnſon, like Dr. Warburton, could ſcarcely complain 
of aſperity of expreſſion, without exciting a ſmile, and if the harſh 
phraſes 1 in the text are juſtified by inſtances atteſted by Mr. Boſwell, 
truth is not ſeverity. Perhaps the inſtances I have collected may 
aſtoniſh the haſty peruſer, and convince the blind admirer. 


That 
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That he believed in ghoſts and witches is evident, when 


he ſays, © You have not only general report and belief, 


te but many voluntary ſolemn confeſſions.” And again, 


ec this queſtion is yet undecided,” and in another place, 2 


« total diſbelief of them is averſe to the opinion of the 
« exiſtence of the ſoul between death and the laſt day“. 
If he had ſaid of the poſſibility of them it might be ad- 


mitted. The poſſibility of apparitions perhaps religion 


forbids us to deny, but who believes that ſupernatural 
| appearances. have been ſeen of late ages, when in the 


_ - ſyſtem of Providence they ſeem to have been no longer 


| neceſſary. 


But what ſhall we ſay to his believing, that he heard | 


his mother call Sam when ſhe was 100 miles off, and 
to his practice of putting a particular foot firſt over 
the threſhold, and turning his tea cup in a particular 
way; the Catholic religion ſeemed to have peculiar 


charms for him, becauſe it contained ſo much ſu- 


perſtitious belief; the invocation of ſaints, and doc- 


trine of purgatory charmed his fancy, and he openly 


declared he would be a Papiſt if he could, but I 


* gee Boſwell vol. 2. page 44s and 3d vol. page 28 and 360. I 
_— always from an octavo edition | 
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never ſhall, faid he, unleſs upon the near approach 
of death, of which I have great terror *®. But why 
ſhould I accumulate proofs of ſuperſtition in a .man 
who conſidered the extorted confeſſions of inſane old 
women as evidence of witchcraft, and made a ſerious 
enquiry into the truth of the tale of the Cock-lane 
Ghoſt. 8 : 22 


If we-paſ; to his political character we ſhall find him, 
when ſpeaking of one of his beſt friends, obſerving, he 
was a Whig with all the virulence of his party. But 
what Whig has been ſo virulent or ſo vulgar as to com- 
pliment his opponents with the name of raſcals, an 
epithet .beſtowed by Johnſon on the revered names of 
Ruſſel and Sydney. Whig and. Scoundrel with him 
were ſynonimous. Such a one turned Whig, but he 
had been a ſcoundrel all along to be ſure+. 


In Johnſon's pamphlet called the Patriot, ſays Mr. 
Boſwell, there was nothing exceptionable, except that it 
endeavoured to vindicate the glaring outrage of the 
Middleſex election, and to juſtify the attempt to reduce 
our fellow ſubjects in America to unconditional ſub- 


+ Vol. 2. page 311. 
3 miſſion. 
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miſſion, and was there really nothing elſe exceptionable, 


fave . tiles? 


I ſhall not dwell on nis aſſertion, ku Charles I. was 
the beſt prince we have had fince the revolution, except 
James IT. * nor on his requiſition to Mr. B. to ſhew 
him any patriot that was not a ſcoundrel. I proceed to 
his obſervation that the Houſe of Commons + was ori- 
ginally not a privilege of the People, but an inſtrumetit 


of the Crown to check the Lords; and his affertion that 
ſince it is now no longer under the power of the Crown 


it muſt be bribed. Were I a miniſter, ſaid he, if any 
man wagged his finger againſt me he ſhould be turned 


When aſked whether he had not been vexed by all 


the turbulence of this reign, which his Biographer 


thinks was owing to the too great indulgence of Go- 


vernment ? his anſwer is, No Sir, I would have knocked 
the factious dogs on the head to be ſure, but I was not 
| vexed. I do not know what more a man could do, if he 
was ever ſo much vexed. Vid. 3 vol. p. 366 and 347. 


2 1 Vol. 405. | 
+ 2 Vol. 222. Can there be any Staffordſhire Whig ? Yes, raſcals in 
in all countries. 3, 54. Maſon's conduct was blamed, Maſon is a 
L | . The 


The bleſlings of the revolution he lamented as curſes, 
he mourned the death of the doctrine of Inherent Right, 
by which I underſtand him to mean the Divine Right | 
of Things, and he ſaid the revolution, though neceſ- 
ſary, broke our conſtitution *. What is there ſo 
abominable in politics which has not been patronized : 
by Doctor Johnſon? At one time he ſaid that the 
Hanoverian family had no friends, and at another he 
deſerted the houſe of Stuart to become one, induced 
by a penſion +. If he was in any reſpect a patriot, 
it was the narrow and illiberal patriotiſm of John 
Bull, wiſhing every Scotchman to be an abſentee, that 
he might ſpend his rents in En gland, and Scotland be- 


come a province: Such a ſyſtem of deteſtable and 
confined politics ſeems almoſt incredible. 


Madame Lapouchin, a lady brought up in all the 
delicacy of a court, of high ſtation, of family, of ex- 
quiſite beauty, and at, leaſt reputed innocence, was, 
for an alleged ns { in Ruſſia, with every outrage 
upon delicacy, and every circumſtance of cruelty, laſhed 
by the common executioner, naked to the waiſt, in the 

moſt public place of Peterſburgh. | Who but a Ruſſian, 
ö or ſome one like a Ruſſian, can hear of ſuch barbara- 


Yak Wm. P- 577. 


ties 
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ties without horror Yet, fays the humane D. 1 w 


the woman 8 life was ſpared, and no puniſhment could 
be too great for the favorite of an Empreſs conſpiring to 
dethrone her majeſty. She ſuffered the knout and had 
her tongue cut out! But I ſpeak of the indecency 


even more than the cruelty of the ſentence. Dryden, 


(fays he) was not one of the gentle boſoms ; ; what ſhal] 
we think of his own? 


7 


1 proceed to his N It is an obſervation of 
Cicero s that ſome few men of elevated genius may be 
allowed certain liberties, which would not be forgiven 
to the common level. But what Cynic, however ele- 
vated his genius, could have a right to make this reply 
to a man, who obſerved that drinking made us forget 
every thing diſagreeable, and aſked whether a man might 
not be allowed to drink for that reaſon—Yes Sir, if be 
fat next vou. The obſervation was brutiſh and unpro- 
voked, and if it did not provoke reciprocal brutality, 
it was becauſe happily it was not addreſſed to a Cynic be 


To the mild and amiable Sir Joſhua Reynold Sz argu- 
ing with his uſual gentleneſs, the reply is, Sir, you are 
drunk ; bis common mode of expreſſing diſbelief was by 
» Vol. UI. p. 69. 
Vol. II. p. 58. 
L 2  faying, 


Py 
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ſaying, dir, that is o the: He meant only thereby, ſay 


| his admirers, i expreſs diſbelief, hut he was not igno- 
rant, that ſuch expreſſions of ineredulity conveyed to 


everꝝ ear the further idea of inſult and gpprobium, and 
therefore he meant to inſult, and to abuſe. His mode 
of eating was that of a ravenous bear, his motions un- 
gainly, his actions diſguſting and affectedly ſo. If we 


talk of his heart, he ſaid he never could have liked a 


child of his own, and he neyer wiſhed to have one. 
Would any man wiſh to feel like Wl or any man who 


has a . chuſe him for his friend. 


The "PIN of Chriſtianity is meck * 1 of 8 
the ſpirit of honor is courteous to all but the haughty 
and the oppreſſor the ſpirit of fortitude neither de- 
ſpiſes nor trembles at death: had Johnſon any of theſe? 
To ſay nothing of his perſonal pride, his pamphlet of 
Taxation no Tyranny, breathed, ſays his admirer, Mr. 
Boſwell, a violence unſuitahle to the mildneſs of a 
Chriſtian philoſopher, and directly oppoſite to the prin- 
ciples of peace. I have ſaid he could be alternately in- 


ſalent and mean; were he a gentleman of landed pro- 


perty he would ſend all his tenants to ſtarve who did 
not vote for the candidate he ſupported, yet he wrote 


party pamphlets for adminiſtration, (when, ſays Boſwell, 


they had not the face ta aſk their infidel penſioner Hume,) 
and 
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and ſubmitted to have them reviſed * * clerks of the 
u. | 


Among e character, W 


the leaſt conſpicuous ; ; every man acquainted with the 


legal profeſſion muſt fee how ill fitted Jens wo 
itz; his pride would have found co-equal reſiſtance; his 


impatience of contradiction would have excited ridicule; 
yet he ſuffered himſelf to be flattered with the idea of 
having loſt the Seals: how would he have borne the 
rebuffs of political. contention when he loſt his temper 
if he was not attended to by all the company, and 
attacked his beſt friends with ſavage ferocity ? yet he 
lamented the loſs of fancied conſequence in parliament: 
and yet this vanity could ſubmit to think and ſay that it 


Was no ſmall thing to dine with a Canon OR 


His mit el mind and illiberality burſt forth 
in torrents of equal violence, though from different 
ſources, againſt Scotland and America; of the former 
he obſerved, with ridiculous inſolence, much may be 
made of a Scotchman if he be caught young; of the 
latter, with ſavage uncharitableneſs, I love all mankind, 
except an American; nor was it any great compliment 


- _ 
* 


* Vol. II. P. 33. 
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5 Ireland e 25, the Lig are = fair people, they nee? 


praiſe each other“; but if his opinions had been merely 


the fruits of laughable prejudice, they might have dropped 
into his grave, unnoticed and forgotten; but when he 


ſays, that if is not natural for man and woman to live in 


2 married flate, and that virtue is not preferable to vice, 


eonfidering this world only+ Stamped with his mighty 
name, Robeſpierre himſelf might have 2 him for 


* deteſtable . 


In the ſecond vol. p. 45, he expreſcly defends duelling. 


That the temptation to it is ſo ſtrong, that man, proud 


man can ſcarcely reſiſt it, becauſe it is almoſt impoſſible 
to bear up againſt contempt and calumny, and the cou- 
rage to refuſe is too uncommon to be credited while that 


of riſking life for imaginary honor is univerſal, every one 


will allow: but who will defend Dr. Johnſon for ſeriouſly 
defending the practice, or what lawyer or moraliſt can 
foreſee the conſequences of this dictum coming from 
ſuch an authority, no doubt à man may lawfully fight a duet ; 
ſuch are his very words, his piety itſelf could ſtoop to 
his paradox. Again, that conjugal infidelity in the huſ- 
band, however to be abhorred, is more pardonable than 
in the wife, perhaps may be admitted; but I know not 


All theſe ſayings are recorded by Boſwell. 
4 1 Vol. III. P- 71. a 
Sh how 


. 


OW 
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how many thouſand huſbands may like vaſtly to quote 
Dr. Johnſon, ſaying, a huſband's infidelity is nothing. It is 
2 charming aſſertion to a wife from the very words of Dr. 
Johnſon. My dear, married women ſhould not trouble 
themſelves about infidelity in their huſbands.” He was, 


it is true, ridiculouſly inconſiſtent; he was the avowed. 


advocate for the innocence of Dr. Dodd; he drew his 


petition, yet look at third vol. p. 2, and you will find him 
ſaying, © A man who has been canting all his life, may 


« cant to the laſt. His friend Garrick was a player 
a. ſhewman—a fellow who exhibited himſelf for a ſhil- 
ling yet when he was dead, his like was not to be 
found. Johnſon himſelf was a Jacobite z he was abſurd 
enough to fay in 1777, that the people of England were 


ſo too; a friend to the Houſe of Stewart, yet a pamphle- 


teerer for the Houſe of Hanover. Such a tiſſue of 
inconſiſtencies is not often found. | 


I am aware that it may be argued from theſe incon- 
ſiſtencies, that many of the poſitions I have mentioned 
were not his ſerious opinions; that he was arguing 


againſt his own conviction 3 he ſaid himſelf he often 
talked for victory“, Socrates too talked for victory, but 
it was for victory over rooted . prejudices, and un- 


hs Vol. II. p. 201. 
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founded opinions, But is it the part of an ingenuous 
mind to ſupport falſe poſitions in ſo ſerious a manner, that 


we are at leaſt at a loſs to know whether they were or 


were not his ſentiments. If you could contrive, ſays B. 
to have his fair opinion on a ſubject without any bias, 
perſonal prejudice, or wiſh to be victorious in argu- 
ment! But Mr, Boſwell, who was the beſt judge, I 
ſuppoſe did contrive it, for he has certainly advanced 
moſt of the ſentiments I have mentioned as his ſeri- 
ous opinions, with very few doubts as to their being 
his decided doctrines, which doubts he always expreſſes 
when he had them ; as for inſtance, he doubts of his 
being in earneſt when he preferred Goldſmith as an 
| hiſtorian to Robertſon and Vertot; ſo do 1; but I have 
no doubt that he meant to make an ungenerous uſe 
df the authority of his name to raiſe his friends and 
depreſs his competitors in ſtudies in which Goldſmith 
did not excel; that he feed at leaſt to be ſerious is 
plain, for he has inſcribed on Goldſmith's tomb, the cha- 
racter of great hiſtorian and eminent naturaliſt, In the 
former branch he wrote a book for children, in the ſe- 
cond made a compilation for rudimental ſcholars. Does 
Goldſmith's fame reſt on theſe ? No. I apprehend, on his 
Traveller and Deſerted Village, and on one or two ſongs 


of great t taſte and exquiſite feeling. Yet this extravagant 


admirer 
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| admirer of Goldſmith, could ſee no merit in Swift “, 


in Maſon, or in Gray. 


Theſe are a few of the many inſtances which I could 
have collected to determine, whether the character of 
Dr. Johnſon was amiable or ingenuous, mild or liberal 
whether his reaſonings were fair or conſiſtent; if theſe 
points muſt generally be concluded againſt him, they 


are concluded by Mr. Boſwell, who has brought to light 
the hidden droſs of his friend, and miſtaken it for ore. I | 
have ſaid before had we judged of him merely from his 
writings, he would have appeared learned, pious and 


amiable. His writings are calculated to do infinite good 


in the world; they are fraught with ſtrong remark and 


excellent morality. If their effect ſhalt be at all leffened 


by recital of his private converſation, be it remembered, 


Non Meus his Sermo, ſed quem pracepit Boſawellus. © | 


+ In his eritique on Gulliver's Travels, 2 vol. p. 186. 
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JOHNSON, 


s A-CALTAC 


Tn E department of criticiſm is ſo intimately connect- 


ed with moral character, that the conſideration of the 
latter, in the preceding Eſſay, naturally reminded me 
of the former __— 


- I ohnſon was netic. to ſhine in the annals 4 cri- 
ticifin, by ſtrong underſtanding—great nn 


fon reading. 


But what does Chloe want ? She wants a heart. 


Can prejudice and intolerance, can partiality and bru- 


tiſhneſs .be good ingredients of criticiſm®* ? The Critic 
ſhould 


| ® Let it not be ſuppoſed that I could have any perſonal diſlike to 
Dr. Johnſon, I never was in his company but once, invited by the 
Kindneſs of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, (the greateſt poſſible favour to a 
young Templar) to dine at the ſame table with a number of 


eminent men, moſt of them fince dead, even to have ſeen whom, 
is a 3 recollection at this day: Mr. Garrick, Mr. Dunning, N 


Mr. 
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As A CRITIC. 2 835 


ſhould have exquiſite - taſte, ' and exquiſite taſte” per- 
| haps cannot exiſt without exquiſite feeling; had John- 


ſon ſuch ſenſibility—ſuch tenderneſs—ſuch formation 
of heart, or playfulneſs of imagination, as enabled him 
properly to judge of the raptures of love, or of the 
wilds of fancy delineated in poetic imagery ; he who ſaid. 
that 50, ooo women would make you as happy as any 
one particular woman, and that all marriages might 


as well be made by the Lord Chancellor, was he qua- 
lified to fit in judgment upon Waller pe | 


Could the frigidity of cold correctneſs be ſenſible of. 
the warm deluſions. of ideal tranſport. As well might 
the frozen ſag fit in judgment on the ſportive fancy of - 
playful youth, &eſling for a maſquerade. Perhaps great 
genius never was attended with great correctneſs, it 


riſes to faults that true critics dare not mend. The ſketches: 


Mr. Burke, and Mr. Gibbon, were of the company. Vet there 
was no opportunity for the diſplay of Dr, Johnſon's talents, the 
converſation being (as it often is among great men, in the hour of 
relaxation, to the ſurprize of the vulgar, who think that talents muſt 
be always on the ſtretch) extremely trifling. . 'The moſt important : 


topic ſtarted was on the danger of reading in bed, on which Johnſon 


ſpoke with grandiloquence of the non locomotive facultics of a 
candle, and the only pleaſant thing ſaid, was addreſſed to a gentle- 
man then famous as . well for feſtive as ſerious talents, that he 
alope deſerved that licence, as he never was in bed at night; 


. M2 of 
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of the poet mult not be abſurd, nor fraught with ten- 
tradictions, but they may be unfiniſhed, though bold. 


- Johnſon ſeems to imagine that every image muſt be 
diftin& ; perfectly contoured like a ſenſible object, 
otherwiſe that it is abſurd ; he ſeems to think no image' 
_.correCt that could not be repreſented in painting; No 

idea can be more falſe. Images, as I have ſaid, muſt 
not be abſurd, but they may be indiftint; they may 
change their ſhapes and yet not be repugnant; like 
aerial beings, half ſeen behind a fleeting, yet beauteous 
cloud. As imagination bodies forth the forms of things 
unſeen ; one perſon may be able to reduce them to 
ſhape, another not, or in a leſs degree; but this hin- 
ders not that he may have a beautiful though an indif- 
tinct vifion. Give me leave to mention a few inſtan- 
ces of Johnſon's criticiſms from his Lives of the Poets, 
and then try whether by like canons of criticiſm, any the 
moſt beautiful poetic paſſages may not ſeem to be. ren- 
dered ridiculous. I will (not to tire the reader) ſelect 
two remarkable criticiſms, the firſt on Addiſon, the 
latter on Pope. Addiſon fays, in the letter from Italy: 


Fir d with that name, 5 
I bridle in my ſtruggling Muſe with pain, 
'That longs to launch into a nobler ſtrain. 
8 L ice 


AS A CRITIC. 85 


- I ſee nothing ridiculous in theſe lines, the words bridle 
and launch have by common and frequent uſe loſt their 
figurative meaning, and mean no more than controul 

and enter upon. Perhaps their figurative ſenſe does 
not occur to one man in a hundred that uſes them. 
Yet ſee how ridiculous the critic makes this paſſage, To 
. bridle a Goddeſs is, ſays he, rather a ridiculous idea, 
« but why muſt ſhe be bridled? Becauſe ſhe longs to 
% launch, an act which never was hindered by a bri- 
« dle; and whither will ſhe launch? Into a nobler ſtrain: 
& ſhe is in the firſt line a horſe, in the ſecond a boat, and 
te the care of the poet is, to keep his horſe and his boat 
« from ſinging.” Now, I aſk the candid reader, whe- 
ther this critique be fair, or whether he believes that 
the idea of a boat or a horſe; were ever in Mr. Addi- 
fon? s mind on this occaſion. 


Pope h has made his Eloiſa fay : 
The well-ſung woes ſhall ſoothe my penſive Ghoſt, 
He beſt can paint them, who ſhall feel them moſt, 
Heaven ! what man but Johnſon at the end of that | 
rapturous and exquiſite poem, could freeze into this cri- 
ticiſm on theſe its concluding lines: * Martial exploits 
“ may be painted—perhaps woes may be painted: but 
& they are ſurely not painted by being well ſung—it 
« is not eaſy to paint in ſong, nor to ſing in colours.” 


Can 
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Can any «criticiſm be more childiſh ? Does not the 


orator every day, ſpeak of painting the character of his 


adverſary or his friend, in ſhocking or in glowing co- 


| lours, without abſurdity, without reproof, and with- 
out ſhock to the moſt- faſtidious ear, yet we cannot 


ſpeak, any more than ſing in colours. 


Melancholy, ſays Eloiſa, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 
Is any man inſenſible to their beauty and effect? 
yet how abſurd would they appear, or rather how ab- 


ſurd the frigid critic who ſhould obſerve upon them 


thus: +: | ' 


« Breathe a browner horror on the woods; I: do 


cc not know the meaning of breathing brown,” more 


« than of breathing blue or black; leſs can I under- 
& ſtand the ſenſe of breathing horror, nothing can be 
4 breathed but air, it may be horrid air indeed, but 
« that is not horror.” Are you ſure gentle reader, 
that you would have poſitively ſworn this was not 


one of Johnſon's criticiſms if you had not been pre. 
pared for it? What might not be made ridiculous 


in this way ? 


Oh! 


1 4% am. 


IAB" A CRI. 


Oh! for a Muſe of fire 


0 Says Oe TIME in his enthuſiaſtic prologue to Henry 
V. Can any one repreſent to himſelf, ſays Dr. Johnſon, 
a Muſe made of fire, ſinging or rather crackling the prai- 
ſes of heroes. No, reader, he has not ſaid it, but I ſhould 
not be ſurprized if he had. A heaven of invention—what 
kind of heaven would this ſame heaven of invention be; 
but I will not tire you with inſtances to ſhew how totally 
ſuch * muſt damp and * all poetic ena 


Take another inſtance: 
When mighty William's thundering arm prevailed. 


Is an admired line of Pope; yet, if we call for a picture 
of a thundering arm, or a cold explanation of its ſtrict 
meaning, how - ridiculous will it become. 


Yet Johnſon, in his life of Dryden, admits that images 
may be elegant and magnificent without being juſt, 
and that a Poet may tread on the brink of meaning, 
| approach the precipice of abſurdity, and hover over he 
. abyſs of unideal vacancy, without producing nonſenſe : 
from the author of theſe admiſſions we might have 
expected more 2 l 


The truth is, Johnſon had not . enthuſiaſm, 


which 
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which the Poet has a right to expect from his reader, 
and which would hurry him away too much into the 
vortex of general effect, to ſuffer him to ſtay and ana- 
lize each petty mole; it is like anatomizing a beauty 
with a ſurgeon's knife, and then ſaying ſhe is very 
ugly when ſhe has been flayed. To ſearch for defor- 
mities is what the lover and the admirer never thinks 
of ; Johnſon thought of nothing elſe. Theſe lines of 
Waller ſeem to me replete with elegance as well as 
rapture : 
Some. other Nymphs with colours faint 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time deſtroy ; 
She has a ſtamp and prints the boy, 
Can with a ſingle look inflame | | 
The coldeſt breaſt, the rudeſt tame. 
Here, ſays he, the images are not diſtinct. Love, 
as a perſon, is confounded with Love as a paſſion. 


It may be true, but I believe no body would have 
thought of it, had not the critic pointed it out, nor 
would the critic have thought it either, if he had felt 
the tranſport of the Poet and his poetic readers. It 
is as if the fineſt ſtrain of Muſic were interrupted to 
admire ſome flaw in the performers coat; but in truth 
here i is no flaw, here is no confuſion, there is a com- 
: - plex 
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plex meaning, it could not be painted certainly, but 


it can be eee without confuſion. 


Apply che ſame ſpecies of criticiſm to the following 
lines of Milton : 
And univerſal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the hours i in dance, 
Led on the eternal Spring. — 
The figure of Pan J have often ſeen, I ſhould be glad | 


| a any one would paint me univerſa Pan. The Poet 


here does the very thing which Johnſon condemns in 
Waller: he confounds, as Johnſon would ſay, Pan the 
God, with Pan ſignifying myſtically univerſal Nature; 
and ſo he may, the mind | is fully capacious enough to 
contain the two meanings at once, the allegorical and 
the real. Pan is not confounded with Nature, but 
Nature and its Deity are at once repreſented to the 
mind in a complex and beautiful image ; complexity 18 
not confuſion. I have heard a painter obſerve, that 
landſcape never has a more happy effect than ſeen 
through the gentle haze of a Summer's morning; ſuch 
is my idea of poetic viſion. It need not be always clear, 
though it muſt not be monſtrous nor perverted. 


Thus I have fairly and honeſtly exprefſed my ſenti- 
ments reſpecting Dr. Johnſon, prompted no doubt in 
x 55 ſome 
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ſome meaſure by indignation at the paſſive obedience 
paid to his name, and by reſentment at his refleQions on 
a country which I love. I know the riſk I run, and the 
pains and penalties which may naturally follow this 
diſcuſſion, yet there is ſuch a charm in liberty of ſpeech, 
that I ſhall be inclined to riſk it, although the kind 
monitor Prudence may forbid. The fair fex will not 
be angry at my cenſuring a man, who ſaid, one but a 
fool ever married for love, and his admirers muſt recol- 
lect his own doQrine, though it is not by me approved, | 
olways treat your adverſary with harſbnefs and contempt... 
I cannot fay, like the modeſt Mr. Boſwell (when 

adviſed by Dr. Johnſon not to publiſh, on ſome oc- 
eaſion) 1 believe I ſhall follow my own opinion 
« notwithſtanding, for the world has ſhewn a very 
« flattering partiality to my writings,” and I know 
the danger, that nov: bomines in the literary world 
run of being ſtifled by the weight of mighty autho- 
rity, and pecked by the broods of flatterers that 
hover under its wing. 


NOTES 


— 
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NOTES ON POPE. 


An excellent friend of mine not long ſince deceaſed*, 
whoſe kindneſs to me will ever be remembered, having 


lived in the latter days of Pope, and been acquainted 
with moſt of the eminent men of that period; and re- 
taining in his recollection the firſt appearance of his 


works, and the way in which they were then under- 
ſtood, was ſo good one evening of leifure, to comply 


with my deſire of explaining fome paſſages in his Eſſays, 


already become difficult to us, after the lapſe of only 
half a century. I lamented his averſion to the trouble 


of commenting upon an author, whoſe works indepen- 


dent of their poetical merit, form a kind of allufive | 
hiſtory of the times, but being unable to prevail on him 
to undertake it, F was determined to preſerve as much 
of theſe anecdotes as I could, and thought they might 
be worthy of the attention of poſterity. I was in doubt 
whether to publiſh theſe little explanations, or to ſend 


* The late Dean of Crna 
N 2 „ them 
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them to a gentleman of eminence, who as I had heard 
intended to comment on Pope *, when the obſervations 
on Pope by Mr. Wakefield appeared, in which I found 
moſt of my intended notes on that great Poet anticipated, 
(chiefly through the reſearches of a very learned and 
reſpected Prelate of the ſame church and diſtrict with 
my ingenious friend||), and that ſo compleatly, that I 
doubted much whether I ſhould take any notice of the 
ſubject or no. But having obſerved that ſome doubts are 
_ expreſſed as to a few of the paſſages, of whoſe meaning 
my learned friend (a man of that day) had no doubt— 
that one or two. were by him differently interpreted, 
and ſome very few elucidated, on which Mr. Wakefield 
is ſilent, I thought the literary curious world might 
perhaps thank me eyen for theſe few, as well as for 
mentioning his coincidences in opinion, when, in confir- 
mation of Mr, Wakefield's explangtions. 


Second Moral Eſſay, line 53 


Narciſſa's nature tolerably mild L 
Jo make a waſh would hardly ſtew a child. 


Theſe lines left unexplained by Mr. Wakefield, al. 
juded, according to him, to a ſtrange and ridiculous tale 


* Mr. Me. 


[ The preſent Biſhop of O — e. | 
2 then 
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chen reported of Lady Catherine Pelham, who having 
no children after the ſuppoſed fact, her ſubſequent 
barrenneſs was ſaid to be a judgment on her. 


Third Moral Effay, line o. 
The good Biſhop, Hoadley. ET | 
Wakefield gs 1 


Third Moral Eſſay, 129. 

The crown of Poland venal twice an age, 
To juſt three millions ſtinted modeſt Gage, 
But nobler ſcenes Maria's dreams unfold 


Who theſe perſonages were is 3 both in the 
notes of Warburton and of Wakefield, but neither of 
them mention that theſe two extraordinary perſons inter- 


married, as I am informed they did, and as indeed ſeems 
to be intimated by the line : 


Congemal ſouls, whoſe life one avarice joins. 
Gage was uncle I believe to the late General. 


Narſes, aß; 4 


My friend did not ſuppoſe to mean any particular 


perſon, 
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' perſon. | Walichicld fays it was 5 reported to mean — 


Naſh of Bath. 


By the two Cottas in the third Epiſtle, which Mr. 


| Wakefield ſuppoſes to be real characters, but does not 


know who were meant, my friend underſtood, if I 
have not much erred, Arthur Moore, a Lord of Trade 
in queen Anne's time, and James Moore, his ſon. 


Fourth of the Moral Effays, v. 20. 

Mr. Wakeficld's work donbts whether Bubo meant 
Bub Doddington, Lord Melcombe. Of this my friend 
ſaid no doubt was entertained at the time. 


Prologue to the Satires, line 100. 
Still to one Bilhop ——— 


I enquired in vain who this Biſhop was. 


Line 280 
Sir Will or 3 N 
Sir William Young and Doddington. 
Imitation of Satire 1ſt. v.. 49. 
F. loves the Senate, Hockley-Hole his brother. 


i 


Theſe 
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Theſe perſons Mr. Wakefield makes to be Mr. Fox 
and his brother Lord Ilcheſter. My friend ſaid they 
were Finches, two brothers of the then Lord Winchelſea. 


| Fpiltl 6th v. 122. 
Kn lewd cargo or 1 s crew. 


* and Tyrawley. 
Mr. Wakefield has not noted the "= 


Epiſtle 1ſt, 2nd book, line 112. 


S——t's is ſuppoſed in Wakefield to be Sehuts. My 
friend had no doubt of it. 


Epiſtle 2nd, v. 229. 
He . that D — — 


Which Mr. Wakefield makes to be Devore means 


Delaware. 


Ditto, v. 273. 
Al * turnips. 


Lord T. was the ſuppoſed author of feeding cattle 
with turnips. But the French did it long before, as 
appears from the ſtatiſtical returns made from the Pro- 


vinces to Lewis XIV. in the laſt century. | 
Oe 2d Satire 
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ad Satire, line 1 22. | | 
As Mol was, but not at 5 per cent. 
; | Marlborough. 


Ditto, v. 175, 177). 
Shades that to Bacon could retreat afford, 
Become the portion of a booby lord ; 


And Hemſley once proud Buckingham's delight, 
Sinks to a ſcrivener or a city knight. Rs 


Lord Grimſtone got Bacon's manſion near St. Albang.. 
The knight was Duncombe of Yorkſhire. 


Epilogue to the Satires. 


Line 16. In reverend Biſhops. 


8 | 5 
Sutton is meant. 


67. Favonio; at firſt it was Tyrconnell. 
Line 72. That firſt was H—vy's F— s. next. 


Herveys, Fox's. This is explained in Wakefield. 


82. All parts performed, and all her children 
bleſt. e : 


Mr, 
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Mr. Wakefield fays, that but for the authority of che 
B——p of C——e he ſhould have ſuppoſed this was a 
compliment to the Queen. My friend told me that no 


body doubted the fatiric meaning 2 to * at the 
time. 


k and grave D——e, 
Selkirk, Delaware. 


92. Immortal 8 


131. Let 5450 Foſter. 


Foſter was a Preſbyterian preacher, 


Epilogue to the 1 2d Dialogue. 


Lo 


7 120. Or Japhet pocket like his grace a will. 


This alludes to od George the Firſt's will, conveyed 


by the then archbiſhop of Canterbury to George the 
Second. 


V. 238. The ſtars he explained by Kent and 
| N Grafton, as they are explained in Wakefield. 


In the next line, 


Mordington he told me was a very . Scotch 
Peer. 


93 2. Donne, 
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2 Donne. 36. Sutton one of the Charitable Cor- 
poration ; he had been in Deacon's orders. 


Ath Donne. 2 56. Peace fools, or Gonſon will for 
8 ſerve you. 


Gonſon was a Weſtminſter Juſtice very violent und 
the Papiſts. 


Dunciad, Book 1ſt, Co | | 
Line 168. The poet Laureat got, or was ſuppoſ- 
ed to get, a mw of Sack. 


Line 216. Even Ralph 3 SED : 
* Ralph the hiſtorian. 


v. 309. Archer the groom Porter. 
Book. 2. 


V. 116. And whiſk them back to Evans, Young 
and OE: 


Evans was a clergyman of no great note, but of Pope's 


party. 


Ver. 295. 


NOTES ON POPE. 29 
V. 295+ Then * eſſayed. 


Thought the aſteriſk means Aaron Nil 


398. Blacknor#s Arthur: 


— 


\ 


3d Book, 329- 
While Wren with ſorrow to his grave abend 


Wren's only ſorrow was e his place and Benſon's 
getting it; ; Benſon who erected Ben Johnſon's monu- 
ment. 


Dunciad Book Ath. 
Nareiſſus „Lord Harvey. The parſon, Wee, en. 
talto „ Sir Thomas Hanmer. 


V. 194. Tho' Chriſt Church long kept prudiſhly 
away. . 


Chriſt Church ny a Tory college, and ſuperior in 
taſte and publications. 

V. 272. Walker, Vice Chancellor. The mention of 
pupil in the preceding line alludes to Bentley's Ty 
for pupils, | 


O 2 340. We 


1 
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340. Did not know who Paridel was. 
347. Annius meant a Acer Kennedy of that 


character. 


Leaden G 
York. 


t. Gilbert afterwards archbiſhop of 


He mentioned to me a very great number of explana- 
tions beſides, but I find myſelf anticipates in them all 
by Mr. Wakefield. 


Among other obſervations my friend told me, that 
the publication of the Dunciad did not raiſe the cha- 
rater of Pope in the public eſtimation, and his ready 
mutation of the hero 'Tibbald to Cibber did him pre- 


judice. 


I am ſorry I cannot make this little ſketch more wor- 


thy of notice., Had it not been for Mr. Wakefield's 


publication I could; but trifling as it may appear, ſome 


Commenta:or may be obliged to me for it. 


4 
4 
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713 
SIMILARITY OF LANGUAGES. 


W HO can ; doubt that all 8 — origin- 
ally from one common ſtock; the ſimilarity of words in 


the languages of nations the moſt remote from each other 


prove it: T have always thought it one of the ſtrongeſt iy 


_ confirmations of the Moſaic hiſtory. Mr. Vic. Knox 


has inftanced in a variety of words common to the Greek 


and the Engliſh languages; their ſimilarities had often 


been obſerved before even in idiom, and ſome have endea- 
voufed to account for them from ſuppoſed emigrations from 
Conſtantinople to England, on the deſtruction of the 
Eaſtern empire. But perhaps the ſame might be found 
in any other language; where leſs probably than in the 
Perſian, that of one of the moſt remote countries in the 
Faſt : yet not only the conſtruction and formation of the 
Perſian and Engliſh languages are remarkably fimilar, but 
there are alſo many words W or nearly alike *; thus 


ſukar 


— 


* My 8 of Perſian at REN We goes little further than a dili- 
gent peruſal of the grammar of Sir W. Jones, and the exerciſe of 
tranſlating ſome ſhort works, the amuſement of a tedious illneſs: but 
the inſtances may be found in any Perſian vocabulary, The beautiful 
fimplicity of the language and its uncommon freedom from irregulari- 


ties 
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ſukar is ſugar ; ſhireen a fyren ; ſhrab or ſhrub---wine ; 


| bad—lad; burden to bear ; peeri a fairy; buſs a kiſs ; 


beden—10 be ; peer---an old man; teer or tear---moift ; 
pahar four: doo—-twwo ; lib—a Tip ; famin—jeſſamine : 
beſt—-4s/, the ſuperlative of good; ſemiſeer—a /cymeter ; 
anber amber muſk mit, nam—a name ; to —tho 

oe —- be; ain or ein, the eye ; ciſar-—eaſy ; Nerkes—-a Nar- 


. ciſſus, & c. &c. To the Latin as many ſimilarities mi igh t be | 
found, ke is 2ubo gui; Jecur, though not a liver, ſignifies 


2 beart *, There is no end of theſe ſimilarities, they do 
not proceed I am convinced from any particular connec- 


tion between the countries; what connection had Eng- 


land with Perſia except for a very ſhort time through a 
little factory at Iſpahan and Gombroon, and in our days 
at Baſſora; it proceeds I am perſuaded from all nations, 
ſpringing originally from one common ſtock, and haying 
had one common language . 


ties, make it highly alluring ; and will not ſuffer him * taſtes to 
ceaſe from proſecuting its ſtudy. 


* So Lees—a lion ; barbit—a lite or harp, Barkiton ; r- Is, daden 


o give ; ; mul wine—mulſum. © 


1 Since writing the above the general obſervation/in the text is even 
narrowed by ſome hints afforded from converſation with a noble lord 
t in arts and arms; whoſe life, whoſe character, whoſe ſtudies and 
whoſe ſpirit form a ſtriking contraſt to the frivolities of the age; and 
by peruſal of the works of a learned general, whoſe exertions diſgrace 
by compariſon many men of learned profeſſions. I am thereby con- 
vinced that however remote in place, both the Perſians and the Abo- 
riginal inhabitants of theſe iſles ben * from one and the ſame 

Oriental nation. 
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OBSERVATION | 


| SPANISH LANGUAGE. 


Y IN oonſidering the laſt ſubje& of the ſimilarity of lan- 
| '  guages, I had occaſion to obſerve, as every ſcholar has, 
the ſtrong affinity between the Latin and Spaniſh lan- 
guages: but a query which occurred to me I do not re- 
| collect to have feen remarked, which is, whence it is 
that this affinity is greater than even between the Italian 
and Roman languages ſpoken by the inhabitants of the 
ſame parent ſoil. If it be faid that the Roman colony 
was leſs permuted by barbarian incurſions than the parent 
Kate, I believe the aſſertion will not be fupported by 
hiſtory ; for the wrock of Spain by the Vandak from the 
North, and the Saracens from the South, was at leaſt as 
violent as that of any other of the difmembered portions 
of this Coloſſean empire. Yet it ſeems do ne Wirt the 
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Latin language in Spain has with more energy withſtood 


invaſion than in any other country, with little evidence 


of impreſſion from without, except in ſome mutation of 
termination and interchange of letters of the ſame organ. 
I had been often told that the great intermixture of Ara- 
bic in the Spaniſh language rendered it very difficult to 
the Latin ſcholar; 1 cannot perceive it. I know nothing 
of Arabic, but much the greater part of the words in 
Spaniſh appear to me to be either uſual Latin words, or 
at leaſt thoſe of the Mediz Latinitatis ; many of them 
which J ſuppoſed at firſt to be perfectly ſtrange to me, 
and conjectured to be of Arabic extraction, I afterwards 
found in Du Freſne's Gloſſary and books of this kind. 
It may be amuſing perhaps to the reader to ſee one or 

two examples; I have taken them almoſt at random from 


the beginning, middle and end of the book moſt familiar 
to us all, Don en 


| This delightful Romance begins thus : 


. En un lugar de la Mancha de cujo nombre non quiere 


In uno ls de la Mancha de cujus nomine non curo 


* 


| Accodarme rion ha mucho tiempo que vivia un 
Recordarime non baber multum tempus quod uivebat unus 


* 


Hidalgo 


— 
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Hidalgo de los de lanza in aſtillero, adarca 


Antigua roſin Flaco et Galgos 9 corridor, Una olla de algo 
Antiqua reſins flaceo et Gallico currente. Una olla de aliquo 


Mas . vaca que Carnero || 
M _ vaccæ quam Carnerli, Sc. Sc. 


Ss the nin in the middle where the Captive re- 
counts his ſtory. 
En un lugar de las montanas de Leon tuvo 
Li uno loco de illis montibus de Leon treuvabat ** 


Principio mi lineage con Quien fue mas agradecida y 
Principium mea linea cum Qua fuit magis gracigſa et 


Liberal la naturalezza, que La fortuna, aunque en la 
Liberalis natura, | quam fortuna, unde in illa 


From Haſtile. 

+ Targa or adarca, is a target. In Du Freſne. R 

} Runcinus or roſcinus, a hene. Du Freſne. | 

$ Gallicus canis, is a greyhound. 

| Carnerivs In the middle latinity or latiity of the lower ages bg- 
nifies a ſheep. 


Re: i Treuvare a word of middle latinity. See Dictionaire de Tre- 
voux. 


* 


3K . Eſt. 
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Eſtrechezza de aqiiellos Pueblos Toda via alcanzava mi 
Strictura de is Populis Tota vita acquiſivit“ meus 


Padre fama de rico, y Verdaderamente lo fuera, fi 
Pater famam de divite, et Veramente + illud fuit ſi 


Asò ſe dièra mana a Conſervar ſu hacienda, 
Sic ſe dabat manum ad Conſervandam ſuam habendam, 


Como ſe la dava en Gaſtalla y la condicion 
Duam ſe illam dabat in Vaſtando illam et illa conditio 


Que tenia de fer liberal Y Gaſtador proeedio de 
uam tenebat de efſe liberalis Et Vaſtator procedebat de 


Aver fido | ſoldado los anos De ſu Juvendud 
Habere exiſtens miles g illis annis De ſua Fuventute. 


Take now an inſtance from the end of the volume, 
the epitaph « on Dulcinea, 
N 
* Alcanzava is certainly Arabick by the Al. I know nothing of 


Arabick, and very little of Hebrew, but I know that Kana. is _— 
fivit in Hebrew nap. 


+ Yeramente I own is a word of my .own ankles, but ſuppoſe it 
Revera. : 


| I tranſlate t the oo erally mithout rearing the Latin Syntax. 
| | 1 e Repoſa 
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Repoſa aqui Dulcjnea '-_ 

J aunque“ de carnes rolliza, 

La bolvio en polvo y ceniza, 
La Muerte eſpantable y fea. 


Repoſita hic Dulcinea 
Et encora de carne rollizata 
Illam volvit in pulverem & cineres 
Illa Mors paventabilis et fœda. 


See Dictionaire de Trevoux. 


Thus in three inſtances taken careleſsly and at random 
from the beginning, middle and end of a volume, we 
have found but one word —Alcauzava, which is not evi- 
dently Latin; how eaſy muſt this render the language 
to a Latin ſcholar ? . 


| Surely this language, if Spain had flouriſhed and fol- 
lowed the councils of wiſdom, is the language moſt truly 
deſerving the epithet of Alto Sonoro and Significativo, and 
moſt happily formed to expreſs the ideas of the hiſtorian 
or the orator, | 1 


a . 8 5 

* Aunque the Italian Encore is derived by ſome from in and eoram, 
by others from in hanc horam. See Dictionaire de Trevoux. 

f Rolliza is from rollus or rotulus—a roll, here metaphorically a 


bundle of fass. J 
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What pity: that its preſent dearth of productive liter- 
ature ſhould compel the world to ſearch for novelty and 
genius under the harſh uncouth veil of the language of 
the Germans, who in Poetry and imagination at leaſt, 
ſeemed to have gained a fair pre-eminence in the preſent 
day. | | 


ON 


K 1 0 


5 ON THE 817 
OF THE 


VALLEY OF TEMPE. 


TI E delight which in early life I received from the 
enchanting deſcriptions. of Greece given us by the an- 
cients, made me ſubſequently take pleaſure (being pre- 
vented by circumſtances from treading that claſſic ground) 
in peruſing the works of modern travellers in ſearch of 

deſcriptions of its preſent ſituation. I enquired for 
Tempe the celebrated Tempe, but found no modern 
delineation of its exiſting beauties, nor even a voyager 
who ſeemed well to know its very ſite; nay, a geogra- 
pher of the firſt name and character, Buſching, poſi- 
tively aſſerting to me that it was unknown. I was diſ- 
appointed ; for who is alive to the delights of real or 
imaginary landſcape ? who has felt poetic enchantment 
or recollects the fancied ſcenes formed by the creative 
youthful mind, ſuperior to thoſe which eye has ſeen or 
nature planned, that does not remember the extatic 
charms annexed to the Vale of Tem pe by the conjoined 


colourings 
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colourings of real geography and poetic illuſion? who 
has not longed to be tranſported to thoſe bliſsful regions 
(always ſuppoſed infinitely ſuperior to the realms which 
he inhabits from the deception of 2 and miſt of 
antiquity) where 


Eſt nemus Hzmoniz prerupta quod undique claudit 
Silva: vocant Tempe: per quæ Pentus ab imo 
Effuſus Pindo, ſpumoſis volvitur undis, 
Dejectuque gravi, tenues agitantia fumos 
Nubila conducit, ſummaſque aſpergine ſilvas 
U 5 & * W quam vicina fatigat. 3 
Orid * I ſt. 


Or if we prefer an Engliſh dreſs, where ; 


The ſmooth Peneus from his glaſſy flood 
| Refleas perpetual Tempe's pleaſant ſcene; 
Fair Tempe] haunt belov'd of Silvan powers, | 


Of een fauns. 


. 
. 


Akenſide. 


Would it. not ſeem an object naturally occurring to 


exery traveller into Turkey to ſearch for the remains at 


leaſt of beauty, in what was once the ſeat of A pollo and 
the acme of rural charms with the ancient muſe ? How 


are 
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are we diſappointed by finding ſcarcely a modern traveller 


who has paid a viſit to Theſſaly, while Boeotia and Phocis. 
have had numerous deſcribers. The countryof Achilles ; . 
the region of the battle of Pharſalia; the favourite ſcene - 


of poetic creation; ſhould ſeem to have claimed a little 
more attention. The conſequence is, that the ſite of 
Tempe is controverted or unknown, and Buſching him- 
ſelf, as I have obſerved, ſays, On la cherche aujourdhui .& 


on ne la reconnait plus. 


Cellarius before him had expreſſed his difficulties on 
the point as a geographer, and no modern. traveller 
having reſolved them, it is thereſore a point of geo- 
graphy ſtill to be determined, and in that light alſo, per= 
haps worthy in ſome degree, of the attention of a lite- 
rary ſocietyl|. 

| Cellarius owns himſelf puzzled by the epithet given 
by Catullus, Pthiotica Tempe. But that difficulty ſeems 


_ eaſily removed by the recollection that there were 
ſeveral Tempe's, and might have been one in Pthiotis, 


3 5 | 8 

* I quote this from the 8th volume of a duodecimo edition of 
Buſching in French, printed at Lanſaune 1780. In the Engliſh 
tranſlation of his work in the Library of Trinity College Dublin, 
there is no ſuch paſlage, | 


1 This Ry was Ay intended for the Royal Iſh Academy: 


Tas 
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Thus Ovid, lib. 7. ſpeaks of Cyeneia Tempe which was 
a place in Bootia, from the fable of Cycnus : But the 
Tempe uſually meant by the Poets was in Theflaly, and 
both Ovid and Horace diſtinguiſh it from the others, by 
calling it Theſſala Tempe *, and in the 4th Georgick we 
have * Paſtor Ariſtzus — Peneia Tempe. 


And Theocritus ſpeaks of . nei. 


* a Keane Tigi. The Peneus we 
know ran * RR Theſſaly. 


The only modern travellers of any note through 
Theſſaly, whoſe works have occurred to me, are Paul 
Lucas, in the beginning of this century, and Biſhop 
Pocock at a later period, for neither Wheeler nor 
Spon, nor Chandler, touched upon this diſtrict. Lu- 
cas roundly aſſerts, that he paſſed through the valley 
of Tempe, on whoſe beauty he beſtows ſome gene- 
ral encomiums, in one or two ſhort lines, without ſay⸗ 
ing upon whoſe teſtimony, or from what indications 
he pronounced this handſome vale to be Tempe itſelf. 
His deſcription is too general to be detected; yet from 
ſome coarſe features of it, and the general direction 
of his journey, I think the reader has every reaſon to 
imagine that the name was affixed, and the ſpot aſcer- 


See Ovid lib. 2. l. 227. and Horace lib. 1. Ode 7. X58 
| ET the 
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tained only by the warmth of his fancy; he certainly 


afforded no light to Pococke who followed him, ſince 
he ſeems as dubious as any perſon as to its poſition. 


He fays, “ After ſleeping at the foot of Mount Offa 


c on the 2oth of September, the next morning we 


« went to the convent of St. Demetrias, on the fide of 


5 the hill over Patra.” This place is about two leagues 
from the river Peneus, which riſes in Mount Pindus 3 j 
the greateſt part of the way being a rich narrow plain 


not a mile broad, which may be the pleaſant fields of 


Tempe, that are deſcribed to be five miles long, and of 
the breadth of half an acre at the mouth of the Peneus. 
But ſo far was he from being determined that this was 
the ſituation of them, that he afterwards chuſes another 


| fite, and ſays, « On the 22d we came into a valley 


« about two leagues long and two miles broad, in which: 
« we went to the South, the river Peneus running 
« along the North fide of the plain, toward the Eaſt. 
« We went Southward between the hills which are to 
“ the Weſt, and croſſed ſome low hills into that. large 


* plain. in which Lariſſa is ſituated, about two leagues 


cc further on the river Peneus. Jt i is much to be doubted, 


«©. whether the firſt of theſe plains was not the fields 


« of Tempe. As ſome authors mention, that the Peneus 
“ paſſed through the fields of Tempe, and then between 
Olympus and Oſſa, though others ſpeak of them 


„„ By. a8 
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d as at the mouth of the Peneus.” Thus far Pococke, 
who here is in great doubt between two places at ſome 
diſtance from each other, paſſed by on two different days 
one two leagues from n the other near the mouth 
of the Peneus. 5 pd 


Of all the travellers who ever trod on claſſic ground, 
(excepting perhaps Chandler) Dr. Pococke ſeems to have 
poſſeſſed the leaſt enthuſiaſm, and to have been the leaſt 
inſpired by the ſcenes which he deſcribes. “ Theſe,” 
ſays he, may be perhaps the pleaſant fields of 'Tempe 
« deſcribed by the Poets.” I wiſh he had condeſcended 
to tell us whether they were pleaſant now or not; would 
it not have been natural to expect from the fervent breaſt 
which could brave danger and hardſhip to explore theſe 
poetic regions, ſome burſt of rapture on their beauty, or 
ſome effuſion of ſorrow over their devaſtation? No 
his mention of them is naked, cold and lifeleſs, and the 
only apology. chat can be made for it is, that Pococke 
ſeems to have had his mind much more engaged with 
certain baſtinadoes, with which he was juſt then threat- 
enced, than with any beauties which fancy could ſuggeſt, 
or which landſcape could exhibit. That the country of 
Theflaly i is ſtill beautiful and capable af exciting raptur- 
ous emotion, appears from the animated deſcription of 
it in Buſching, which I have annexed at the end of this 
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ſhort diſquiſition. But the truth is, as I apprehend, that . 
Pococke not only felt no claſſic emotion, but alſo that 


he was negligent. and unobſervant when he elected either 


of the fites by him mentioned for the poſition of Tempe, 


and that the celebrated Buſching, who chuſes the one 
neareſt Lariſſa, has alſo manifeſtly erred. He, (Buſching) 
ſays, „ On connait la deſeription de la wvallee de Tempe 
« dans AE lien ; on la cherche aujourd'hui, et On ne la recon- 
& nait plus : on ſoupgenne cependant quelle eſt une plaine, 
&« gn trouve a deux lieues de Lariſſes entre cette ville et la 
« Mer: le Pence ꝓ cule vers le nord ; elle a deux lieues de 


c Jong, a moins d'une de large, et elle eft environee de Mon- 


&« tagnes afſez baſſes qu on pourait rendre fertilen. Here, 
Buſching, (as I have faid) chuſes the ſite mentioned by 
Pococke, within fix miles of Lariſſa, in preference to 
that near the mouth of the Peneus. My reaſon for diſ- 
approving this opinion will appear in the following ſhort 
attempt to fix its true ſite, firſt premiſing, that from 
Lariſſa to the mouth of the N is about twenty-two 
miles. 


It may ſeem an odd attempt, that of ſettling the ſite | 


of a place, ſituated in a country which the writer never 


viſited, but it muſt be remembered, that few even of 


profeſſed geographers have viſited the countries they de- 
Uneate, and if I follow the rules of inveſtigation, and 


8 | determination 
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determination of poſitions laid down by true geography, 
have only to fear the lack of ability in applying the aid 
of thoſe guides, in a caſe where actual obſervation has 
failed us, and modern travellers have left us uninformed. 
The guides I have alluded to will readily occur to the 
mind, and though not by him enumerated, may be eafily 
collected from a work where their uſe has been admir- 


ably exemplified : the juſtly extolled memoirs of * 
: Rennell on | Indoſtan, 


| Firſt, The internal marks and deſcription of the place. 
' Secondly, The diſtance from known ſpots. 
Thirdly, Its bearing to particular points. 
Fourthly, The longitude and latitude. 
\ Fifthly, The ways or roads that led through the its 
fought, from known ſpots to known TIED 


Let us ſee what information we have on * of theſe 
points in the preſent caſe. 


The valley of Tempe is particularly deſcribed by Livy, 
by Pliny, and by Alian; obſerve whether their deſcrip- 
tions in any reſpect coincide with Pocoke's or n Buſj- 
ching's 8 of the EE near Lariſſa. | 


"Pliny, i lib. 4. chap. 8. fps, « Peneus inter Oſſam & 
9 
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«* Olympum nemoroſa convalle defluens quingentis ſta- 
„ diis, dimidio ejus ſpatii navigabilis, in eo curſu Tempe 
« vocantur, quinque mille paſſuum longitudine et ferme 
ſeſqui jugeri latitudine, ultra viſum hominis attollenti- 
. bus ſe dextra lævaque leniter convexis jugis; inter ad- 
4 labitur Peneus viridis calculo, amænus circa ripas gra- 
_ = mine, Canorus avium -concentu. 


Elan Hiſtor, lib. 3 chap. 1. coincides ſo exactly 
with Pliny, that I need not tranſcribe the paſſage. Livy 
| makes it rather horrible than beautiful. Tempe ſaltus 
60 etiamſi non bello fiat infeſtus, eſt tranſitu difficilis, 
« nam præter anguſtias per quinque willia, qua exiguum 
jumento onuſto iter eſt, rupes utrinque ita abſciſſæ 
« ſunt, ut deſpici vix fine vertigine quadam ſimul oculo- 
rum animique poſſit; terret et ſonitus et altitudo per 
be: mediam vallem fluentis . amnis. 


From theſe 3 it OPER appears that Tempe 
was a narrow beautiful wooded rocky glyn, with a ſound- 
ing river flowing through the bottom, between ſteep and 
lofty banks, along which the paſſage was extremely dif- 
ficult. It was a military paſs, as appears from Herodo- 
tus, where the Greeks in the Perſian war firſt intended 
to make a ſtand, before they thought of 'Thermopyle. 
It has always preſented itſelf to my imagination as re- 
ſembling 
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: ſembling that celebrated paſs of Kyllycrankie, where 
Lord Dundee, with miſtaken heroiſm, made his unfor- 
tunate ſtand; the moſt beautiful ſcene which met my 
| eyes in that moſt romantic region the Highlands of 
Scotland. But whether my imagination be fallacious or 
not, what reſemblance can be found between the vale de- 


| ſcribed by the ancients, and « a valley of two miles in 


| breadth, lined with low hills.” (ſays Pococke) «© aſſez 
baſſes” (fays Buſching) and ons = great fertility and 
cultivation. | 


Packs talks of the Fields ef Tempe; he will not 
find any fields of Tempe, I believe, mentioned by any 

of the ancient authors ; ; they ſpeak of a very narrow 
ſtreight between hills or mountains, of a breadth at 
bottom ſcarce ſufficient to let the rapid ſtream roll under 
the beauteous ſcenery which painted its wooded, craggy 
ſides. Pococke, inſtead of making the Peneus roll in 
the midſt of a glyn, deſcribes it in one of the places 
which he ſuppoſes to be Tempe, as gliding along the 
north ſide of a plain; and at the other as not paſſing 
through i it at all; can there, be a doubt that he was miſ⸗ | 
: takes as to both. 


7 95 the Knee of the poets we can derive no 
great light. The „ Zephyris agitata Tempe” of Horace, 


and 
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amd the « Frigida Tempe” of Virgil; The Epithets umbro- 
ſa, nemoroſa,' optica, virentia, ö are conſtantly beſtowed on 
this oft ſung dale, but woods will periſh, and barba- 
riſm will deſtroy. Theſe are bad landmarks; we muſt 
took for others. The mountain will ſtill raiſe its head; 
and the river will not ceaſe to flow. Olympus, (though 
a modern, might not chuſe it for one of the ſteps of his 
ladder to heaven) is yet a mile high, and the rapid Pe- 
neus is well known to Turkiſh Greece by the name of 
Salampria. That the Peneus rolled through the middle 
of it I have repeatedly ſaid, and am confirmed in the 
aſſertion by Pliny, Strabo and Ovid, but the two firſt- 
mentioned authors have thrown ſuch lights on one of 
the methods of inveſtigation I mentioned, viz. its | bear- 
ing to particular objects, that I marvel how it eould have 
been miſtaken; it appeared to them that Tempe was di- 
rectly between Oſſa and Olympus. The fact is; the vale 
is actually formed by ſome of che heights of Olympus te 
the weſt and Offa to the eaſt. How then Pococke and 
Buſching could poſſibly have departed from theſe moun- 


tains to look for it elſewhere cannot eaſily be accounted 
for. | 


As to its diſtance from Scher known ſpots, the deſtrue- 
tion of cities and alteration of names in the progreſs 
| of ages renders this aid leſs attainable. I am much 


miſtaken 


| 
N 
{ 
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miſtaken, however, if there be not in ſome modern 
maps a town on the Peneus nearly reſembling in name 
the Phalanna mentioned by Strabo, page 6) 1. Phalanna 
oft ad Peneum prope Tempe. The town of Gonni, if 
any trace of ſuch a town can be found at this day, was 
at the entrance of it : it was, together with the moun- 
tains Pelion and Offa, ſubje& to Demetrias. Strabo, p. 
666. Demetrias exiſts by the ſame name to this day, at 
jeaſt in a convent where Pococke ſojourned. The 
Magnates lived within it, n Strabo, from the Peneus 
to Pelium. 


From obſervations of longitude and latitude, if the 
ancient geographers had diſtinguiſhed their planiſpheres 
in that manner. which they have not, we could not de- 


rive much aid, without very accurate obſervations indeed 


to determine the preference of poſitions diſtant from 
one another but by a few miles, but from the laſt aid 
above enumerated, as pointed out by geography, I mean 
the ways that led through Tempe from known ſpots 
to known ſpots, much may be diſcovered. From the 
paſſage in Herodotus above-mentioned, relating the ori- 
ginal intention of the Greeks to oppoſe the Perſians at 
this celebrated ſtation z and from the 1 7th book of Po- 


.Jybius, it appears that Tempe was the only paſſage from 


the lower Macedonia into D, and conſequently a 


_ 


— 


ſ3 
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. paſs of the utmoſt importance. There were but two 


paſſes from this ſtrong country of Theſſaly into Macedo- 


nia, and one of theſe was Tempe, a paſs ſo difficult that 


Livy thinks, lib. 44. that if Perſeus had not been ſtu- 
pified with terror he might perhaps have made the Ro- 


man conſul dearly repent his advancing to a place where 
almoſt his only retreat was through this /a/tus, as it is 
termed by the hiſtorian, On the leaſt obſervant eye, 
though not a military one, I ſhould ſuppoſe ſo ſtrong a 


paſs between two diſtrifts of country, muſt obtrude it- 


ſelf. When Pompey had loſt the battle of Pharſalia, it 


appears from Florus, hb. 4. that he took his way 


through Tempe, from Lariſſa to the ſea: And Plutarch, 
in his Life of Pompey, ſays, that he fled from Pharſalia, 
paſſed by Lariſſa, then through Tempe, and ſo to the 


ſea. As I ſuppoſe he took the direct and ſhorteſt line 
in his then ſituation, and we have two points in that 


line“, we have here the direction of it and of Tempe. 
That with all theſe landmarks Tempe has not been ac- 
cCurately known. ſeems extraordinary, but it -muſt be re- 


membered that the e, . Conſtantinople to 


„ The field bf Pharſalia 1 apprehend. js pretty well 8 there 
were two Pharſalus's, the old and new; the Enipeus flowed by the 
new, and the battle was fought between the Enipeus and the old. 
Pococke ſeems to have no 2 as to the ſituation of the * of 
Pharfalia. 
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Athens is attended with difficulty and danger; it is 
not therefore àa common route, and Theſfaly is ſeldom 
viſited, while the EAgean ſea and the coaſts of Afia 
Minor FI been often and N er ge : 
h Fay that Pococke, Who ad Peloid this perilous 
tour, ſhould have been ſo negligent as ever to chuſe for 
his firſt ſite a plain extended to the Peneus, from the 
"convent of Demetrias, through the middle of which no 
river whatever appears to have run, is unpardonable, eſ- 
pecially as I am inclined to think that he really did paſs 
through Tempe, without once conjecturing where he 
was, for in one place he ſays, « He travelled on the 
« eaſt ſide of the Peneus, where the road ſeems to have 
« been levelled by cutting away the rock at the ft: of 
* Mount Offa, the road leads to the 8. W. for about two 
© leagues, the river being in ſome parts very narrow, ſo 
«that it might be confined in great rains, and cauſe the 
ce flood of Deucalion. Some ſay the paſſage was enlarged 
c by an earthquake, and the poets feigned that the giants 


* 


« put Offa, one ion and Olympus, and made way for the 
cc river to paſs freely.” Compare this with the deſcriptions 
already quoted, and with the ſurmiſe of Strabo, that the 
Peneus burſt its way between Ol and Olympus, and 
formed Tempe, and judge * this may not on the 
yery _— 2 | I 

| | Theſe 


— * 
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Theſe hints may poſſibly. induce ſome future traveller 
to inveſtigate the true poſition of this poetic ground, 
and though I cannot pretend to ſay his pains would be 
repaid by any real ſervice to the cauſe of literature , 
they certainly would give pleaſure to the claſſic mind, 


DESCRIPTION OF THESSALY, 


2 BY BUSCHING, 


f | 
) | | ABOVE ALLUDED To. 


: La janua quoique mal peuplee, et qui ne Veſt guere que par des hom 
mes mechans et pareſſeux, eſt fertile et riante—Elle produit des 

- oranges, des citrons, des lemons, des grenades, des raiſins tres doux, 
e des figues excellentes, des melons exquis, des amandes, des olives, du 
5 * cotton, des vins que les uns trouvent bons et d'autres mauvais et 
e | divers fruits, C'eſt de 1a que viennent les Chataignes qui prennent 
. leur nom de la ville de Caſtania, ſes Boeuſs etoient auſſi cẽlẽbres que 

| ſes Chevaux, ſes habitans ſont bien faits et ay bonne mine; ils ne 
* ont f pas heureux dans un pays qui les appelle a Vere; ſes patura- 
ges ſont excellens arroſsẽs par une multitude de ruiſſeaux diviſes en 
R 2 leur 


c˖ 
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leur petits cause naturels, -8es'Collines embellies, per ia nature 
ſes Morits les Gorges et les Vallees/quiils forment, les plaines qui le 
ſeparent, prẽſentent un aſpect enchanteur ; une multitude dCarbres le 
long des ruiſſeaux 7 donnent un ombrage frais aux bergers, et aux 


troupeaux; rair y eſt ſain; le bled, le miel y abondent, et dans le riche 
pays, des mets ſalẽs, du pain noir, et des fruits ſecs, ſont la nouri- 
ture des hommes qui y vivent. 
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ON THE 


PASSION OF GRIEF. 


I DO not believe that ſo much ment 1 been ex- 
hauſted on any paſſion as that of grief. Thoſe who 


| have not felt i it ſincerely, cannot deſcribe it, and thoſe who 


have are too much agitated at the time of its extreme 
violence to deſcribe its effects, and when freed by time 
from their miſery, find the recollc Aion too painful to 


admit of analyzation. The deſcriptions of it therefore 


are poetical not natural. It is made to exhauſt itſelf in 
complaint ; but real grief is too proud. to complain, un- 
til its dreadful energy is abated z there is no feeling. 
whatſoever more proud or more reſerved, or which ſeeks 


| 28 far as poſſble | in ſociety haughtily to hide itſelf under 


outward appearance, though oft betrayed by the riſing 
ſigh and darkſome forehead. It is made to delight itſelf 
in ſolitude z it will ſeck ſolitude of courſe, but to the 
mind dreadf ully burthened, ſolitude becomes inſuppor t- 
able, and would de followed by death, natural or ſelſ- 


6 = but learns to Khow, | ; 
"Tia unde the tr of wr  Panyet. 


- ſought, 
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ſought. | It is interpreted by the countenance and de- 
meanour. Nothing can be more deceitful; the man who 
forces himſelf to be chearful in fociety, may appear to 
the ill-natured and ill-judging world to be deficient in 
feeling, and yet the moment he has left the company 
which paſs this judgment, may relapſe into bitter ſorrow 
and dreadful agony ; nay, his chearfulneſs is not always 
forced, he will have moments when natural ſpirits will 
get the better of afflition, and company and noiſe will 
drown recollection. The chagrin and melancholy which 
| canker about his heart are unſeen by his companions z ; 
they think his ſorrows are gone, and know not the ſiends 
that wait his retirement, nor the thorns of which his 
bed is made. Eternal complaint, conſtant love of ſoli- 
tude, melancholy countenance. and air, theſe are not- the 
invariable characters of grief? Were I to mark any ne- 
ver ceaſing characteriſtic, it is the love of change, that 
conſtant reſtleſſneſs, which forbids OY in any . or 
any Rtuation. 


Lucentio was thought by the world to have no feeling z = 
he talked, he drank, he ſeemed cheerf ul and indifferent, 
though he had lately experienced a great domeſtic af. 
fliction; it was my fate to know his inmoſt thoughts, I 
knew that very often when he aſſumed that appearance 
he! had juſt * from agony, and had with infinite 

| ſtruggle 


Mirror. T r „„ 
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ſtruggle prepared himſelf for the rencounter of the world; 
his levity was one day remarkable in a numerous com- 
pany 3: I followed him when he ſtole away from it, and 
found him in a violent flood of tears. My friend, ſays 
he, you have ſurprized me, I ſtifled my feelings as long 


as I could, I did not wiſh, to trouble ſociety with my 


woes, I had rather be thought inſenſible than irkſome, I 
could beat it no longer. How many like my friend 
have been thought inſenſible, while ee chearful- 


neſs deceives the caſual oblereer. : 1355 


— 


Not t that I think it impoſſible that real chearfulneſs may 


at times flaſn over the mind ſinking under ſorrow; the 


human ſoul naturally ſtruggles to get rid of the weight 
which depreſſes it, and relaxing from its . 
ſtretch, may in a momentary interval of PNG be e diverted. 
or art affectation. 

TW O elicit 3 reſpecting grief, 
appear to me to be equally falſe with the preceding. They 


are, that grief ſhould be amuſed, and that the loſt object 


ſhould never be mentioned or recalled to the attention. 
Experts orede; to amuſe with plays and operas, and drums 


and 3 is a vain n. The contraſt of e to 


HALEN 1 


1 « See the clan drawn charaer of Ut. : Wenvrorth b in the 


” "To 
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the tortured ſon! is ever moſt tormenting ; it is as if you 
gave a concert or preſented a ball to a man on the rack. 
No ! quiet ſmall and ſoothing ſociety, chearful but not 
noiſy, friendly but not troubleſome, is the true remedy, 
and if ſuch ſociety can be ſought abroad, and its benefits 
attended with the advantages of travel, and amuſement 
of change of place, it is the moſt ſovereign of all reme- 
dies. A novel and foreign country, if his ſelect friends 
could accompany him thither, is the beſt of poſſible re- 
ceipts for the afflicted: But ſolitude in a 3 land 
muſt be dreads ul. 


How often is the . under real affliction provoked by 
the fooliſh evaſions of his wiſhes to turn the converſation 
to the ſubject of his grief; if any kind friend would 
wiſely liſten to his effuſions, and bear with them, and 
then at intervals ſkilfully turn the converſation to more 
chearful proſpects, without refuſing to let him now and 
then revert to the topic uppermoſt in his heart, the. ex- 
hauſted mind would, by degrees, (from abſolute fatigue 
at leaſt, ) reſume its calm; and the natural deſire of hap- 
pineſs and impatience of eternal miſery implanted in the 
human breaſt, would produce its natural effeCts in time, 
whereas-in-filence and conſtraint the mind preys upon. it- 
elf, and the og. deyours without end. 


. Buſineſs is a remedy often recommended, and it has 
its 
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its aids, but buſineſs though it may diſtract the attention 
is toil, and at its termination grief recoils on a ſoul 


previouſly borne down by labour and fatigue. 


Such are. a few of thoſe falſe traits uſually inſerted 
in delineations of the paſſion of grief, and thus falſe 
will be found moſt of the pictures and characteriſtics 
of the paſſions, drawn both by paets and philoſophers, 
who have never felt the paſſions they _deſcribe, nor 


been in the leaſt acquainted with them. How often 


does the ſuffering man of ſenſibility, on reading ſuch 
deſcriptions, exclaim with indignation, 


« They talk of ſears wit never felt a wound” 


— 
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. -BUGENIO AND. PHILEMON, Z 

pn. [T much furprized e me to ha nee, that you, 
a . man and a firm believer, have lately been on 
the point of fighting a duel, and even ſeemed to court it. 


Ev. I own myſelf wrong Philemon, and will nei- 
ther juſtify it, nor endeavour to palliate it by the excuſe 
of paſſion ; yet give me leave to ſay that I do not think 
that ſubject is ever fairly handled, nor the arguments for 
duelling allowed their full weight. 


Pn. Why, have you any doubt that duelling is inde- 
fenſible ? 


Ev. Not the leaſt ; all I mean to ſay is, | that its con- 


demners 


C2 


e- 
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demners before they confute its ſupporters, mould ma- 
turely conſder all the latter have to * A 72 


PH. FR alan are e and perpetually * 
confuted i in the won and * the 1 every ” 


Ev. As t to the 8 permit me to a they . 


often 5 to me its beſt defenders. | 


Bi That is a a paradox intlced? * fo? 


Ev. By ſpeaking in converſation with as much con- 
tempt and reprobation of men who do not wiſh, or de- 
cline to fight duels, as any other men do, but with in- 
finitely more force, on account of their order, fo that 
the clergy, like the ladies, while ſpeaking in formal lan- 
guage they abuſe duelling, give by theſe bye hints the 
ſtrongeſt inducements to it. I have heard a clergyman 


after deſcending from. the pulpit, | where he had preached 


be this nen talk _— — of a man has 


Pp. Believe me, Eugenio, you ſee that matter in a 
falſe light. The clergy, like all other perſons, deſpiſe 
cowardice, and while they think that ſuch conduct pro- 
ceeds merely from timidity, juſtly deride it; but if they 

BT 5 thought 
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thought it proceeded from conſcience they would not 


call it cowardice. . I dare ſay, in the inſtances to which 
you allude, there could be no reaſon to think that this 


averſion to combat proceeded from conſcience. Do. 


Ev. Upon reflection I believe you are right, and ac- 


quit them, except of want of caution and diſcrimina- 


tion. I did know a young and very ſpirited man, who 
declared very early in life he never would fight a duel, 

and was honoured for it. I with I had done the ſame, 
but then I wiſh I could have been lucky enough to ſigna- 
lize myſelf in the cauſe of my country, or to prove my 
courage in ſome other really juſtifiable way; but I am 
m_ _ of = * intention. 


PH. Proceed hen to ſay what can be plauſibly urged 
in defence of this 1 cuſtom. 


Ev. 1 I decline the common plat topic of the diſfculty 


of warring with general opinion. I reduce the arguments 


for it to two, ſelf-defence and the ſupport of rectitude. 

Pn. Ib ſhall be glad to hear how you make them out. 
How are you driven to ſelf-defence when yon have the 
laws to defend _ epi : 


Y : a * ; * * - ; b. 4 i i þ : * ; 
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Ev. A bully or a bravo may do me irreparable injury 
where the laws cannot help me. Suppoſe him my rival 
in a liberal profeſſion, where my income depends upon 
popular opinion. Suppoſe him determined to ſilence or 


_ Expoſe me in the public eye, and by thus reducing me to 


contempt to deprive me of my.income, and my wife and 
family of ſubſiſtence. You will not deny that ſuch 
things are poſſible, and that a man who would bear in- 
ſults. tamely, would not, for inſtance at the bar, get 


. buſineſs. Does he not attack me in the eye of common 


ſenſe, at the point of the ſword, as much as the robber 


who aſſails me on the highway ; nay more, for the rob- 
ber would but take a few guineas, but this man reduces 


me to beggary, and my ſtarving infants upbraid my de- 


reliction. How could an indiftment for a challenge re- 
medy theſe evils ? Surely there may be an 2 * 
_ defence as ow as a literal one. 


Put. What a firing of ſophiſine does: e den Jaw 


poſe upon himſelf who argues according to his wiſhes 
you have formerly wiſhed to convince yourſelf, that 
| duelling was compatible with religion, and were willingly 
deceived. Not to dwell on the greater probability, that 


by fighting and loſing your life, you may inſtantly re- 


duce your family to that diſtreſs you ſo much ſeem to 
.dread ; let me _— that Fw have been perpetually 


begging: 
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g the quẽſti — ds avs: 
y of, duſiabls'is;s neceſſury corſcquetice'of the decline 
of the challenge, and that clients will: Be ſo abſurd as 
not: to apply for aid to the man -who has ſupetior know- 
ledge. oſ iche lau, bepàuſe he does tiot make a trade of 
lighting; their own intereſt will carry them to the” beſt 
ſhop, though it were kept by a Quaker. Shew mie an 
inſtance of a man of virtue, religion, real honour and 
knowledge, ruined becauſe he would not fight a duel; 
et che. experiment be tried if it has not been; but ſup- 
poſe me miſtaken, is this an argument for you Eugenio? 
Liwill-diſobey. God and fly in the face of Heaven for 
my. own intereſt . is that the genius of the Chriſtian 
religion ? tale up pour croſs and follow him, and do 
nat (deceive. yourſelf - with the idea that you may dif- 
obey religion-when jt counteracts intereſt; as well might 
you argue that you had a right to ſteal, becauſe your 
family was in danger of ſtarving ; or if ſame writers on 
law have juſtified that, to murder the man to whom you 
are next heir. But be convinced; chere is no neceſſity 
of making. ſo hard a ſtruggle, nor is there any real 
danger of your being prejudiced, even in this life. Hea- 
ven will, very probably, reward you even here; for 1 
am convinced, that eyen worldly proſperity is made by 
Heaven to follow n conduct in this _ much 


WWW 
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ae ſem lin o allow. 


_ But het mo Wa * it; an 3 7 was 


made on . * Men have been often kicked and 


Pn. Then ſelf defence would come = I would 80 
armed and ** the aſſailant. 


"Wh 


WE > All6w. me. th be ſometimes right; that would not 
do: Iaflurt you the''taſe+has happened;-the" aſſailant 


Was killed. It Was proved that tlic ſelſ defender · had 
never / been kfown! to. go armed untila fortnight before. 


Malicious intenti6: was from thence: rued he- had 


been attacked only by the'fiſt,- but by-a-very ſurbnge man, 

and be a very weak one; he had: patrerful veflemieg, 
falſe evidence was- giten of its making the uſt _— 
— very e n W 


- Pai Ten put'3 * that is very ſyevial — -fo 
to draw: general concluſions from, Every- mar does · not 
encounter powetful- enemies and: falſe evidence; but 
what have all theſe things, for inſtance to do with your 
caſe? You were in a public aſſembly, in no danger of 

| perſonal 
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perſonal violence, and as to defence of income, - ſurely 
you were in more danger of loſing the beſt and ſureſt 
part of your livelihood, if ever you did fight, and yet 


you quarrelled with a very nn ee man, to whom 
you wiſhed 5 


Ev. There I recur to the "_ of its being 
in Arne of rectitude. 


Pn. Pray tell me how. 


Ev. I had conceived at the time that a ſyſtem _ 
to be formed to bear down liberty of ſpeech, and 
prevent by intimidation right from being HI 
It appeared to me at the time, that ſo far from a 
breach of religious duty, I was fulfilling a moral obli- 
gation, in endeavouring to do juſtice to my country, 
(which cannot be done without liberty of ſpeech) even 
at the defence of my life, and that I had a right 
to lay down my life in ſuch a cauſe as much as in the 
field. I do not ſay I was right, or that I might not be 
miſtaken as to ſuch an intention; in this particular gen- 
tleman, I am ſure I was. Caſes are poſſible ; ſuppoſe a 
man were to threaten - the defenders of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, or to endeayour to prevent their ſpeaking its 
8938 truths 
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truths, by the ſword, [might wy not 4 much vio- 


lence ? 


Pn. Your laſt inſtance is really too ludicrous; that a 
man ſhould think himſelf juſtified in defending the 
Chriſtian religion by a direct breach of it, you cannot 
ſcriouſly maintain, and ſee whether this does not illuſ- 


_ trate the former. Heaven intended that you ſhould ſup- 
port the rights of your country, but not by a breach 
of God's laws; there is no ſuch demand upon you; a 


firm and ſteady, but cool and deliberate manner of de- 
livering your ſentiments, if they contain any real weight, 
will always enſure reſpect and attention, and it is always 
free for you, if you have ability ſufficient, to encounter 
invective by argument, and if you have dignity of cha- 
rater, to oppoſe to unprovoked attack the feelings of 
all the rational and 1 part of mankind. 

Ev. Well, I am ſure you are right, but you will own 
the taſk is a very difficult and delicate one. 


PH. I will own it, but that is no excuſe for a breach 
of duty. 


ON THE 


* 


GENIUS OF IX ELAN D. 
EUDOXUS AND IREN EUS. 


WL Cn E once more to Old England. 8 
is a long time ſince our anceftors .of the ſame names 
were introduced by Spenſer, as converſing on the ſtate 
of that kingdom of Ireland, from whence you lately 
came, and about which I wiſh to obtain ſome informa- 
tion. 


Inkx. It is a long time, and yet Wien to tell, 
the very ſame obſervations with which they commence 
their dialogue are true at this day +. 


Epox. 


+ Eopox. If the eountry of Ireland be of ſo goodly and commo- 
dious a ſoil as you report, I wonder that no courſe is taken to the 


turning thereof to good uſes, and reducing that nation ts better go- 
vernment and civility. 


Ina. 


5. 
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Epox. Well, a truce with melancholy. obſervations, 
We are not quite ſo grave as the dialogiſts of thoſe times, 
though the cauſe for gravity may be as great, and I am 
determined to avoid politics at preſent. I am glad to 
ſee you ſafely returned from your expedition, and 


from all your perils by land and water, though the perils 


by wine J underſtand, in that country are moſt to be 
dreaded. 


Inxx. Why, indeed. my. good. friend, the Iriſh are 


rather formidable at the bottle ; however, much leſs ſo 


than formerly, and after all the name they have acquired, 


the en e ag much without e noted for 


it at all. 


Evpox, Well, but tell me on the whole, _ do 
you: — that people ? 


c-TREN. |. Exceedingly. , I met with the greateſt kind- 


8 neſs and hoſpitality from them; they are remarkable for 


their attention to ſtrangers, and ſtrangers for their ingra- 
titude to them, and d ſpeaking of them after. departing 


| Inen. Marry! ſo there 1 been divers good plots deviſed, and 
wiſe councils caſt already about reformation of that realm, but they 
ſay. that it is the fatal deſtiny of that land, that no purpoſes what- 
ſoever; which are meant for her good, will proſper or take good 


Ta - | froth 
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from the country, with PEO and contempt ; ; in ſuch 
9 ſhall never be made of me. Ws 


Evpox. I know you are too generous : | but did you 
m—_— find them ſo —— 


. 


Luxx. J think them friends to * — but them- 
ſelves. | 


Evpox. Will you explain yourſelf? ' 


Inkx. I mean that the genius, turn and diſpoſition of 
that nation, has been particularly inimical to the advanta- 
geous appearance both of the nation in general, .and of 
its individuals in . 


Evpox, It hath indeed often ſurprized me, that a 
nation remarkable for its valour, and whoſe inhabitants, 
even down to the peaſantry, are, as I have been told, 
bleſſed with a peculiar acuteneſs of mind, and a charac- 
teriſtic turn of wit and pleaſantry, ſhould not have filled 
a greater ſpace in the eye of mankind.” 5 


InkN. The pleaſing qualities of the inhabitants of 
that en, like the e of any jolly boon 


companion, 
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companion , are highly agreeable to their viſitors, but 
by no means advantageous to themſelves ; their plea- 


fantry is the mother of idleneſs—their wit and talent 


for ridicule is employed in depreciating one another, 
and their valour too often exhauſts itſelf in idleneſs and 
riot. | | 


Eupox. You mention cauſes that might in part ac- 


count for their leſſer eminence in commerce and in 


wealth ; but to which of them can you aſcribe their 
apparent inferiority in the literary world. 


Inkx. In a good meaſure to one I have mentioned, 


their paſſion for ridicule. In Scotland, if any man be- 
comes an author, the whole nation joins in praiſing and 
elevating him: but in Ireland, to be a writer is almoſt 


ſufficient to enſure mockery, Whoever takes up his pen 


(eſpecially if it be in the province of belles lettres,) whole 


tribes of Satiriſts, like the monkeys of Africa, begin to 
chatter and grin at him, and employ every art to laugh 
him down; the conſequence is, few write the modeſt 
who have talents, confine their diſplay to converſation 
and to profeſſional exertions, while the ſatiriſts take care 
to do nothing but find fault, and never venture to ex- 
pole themſelves to criticiſm, by writing any thing. 


Eupox. 
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Evpox. But do not you think, there may be other 

cauſes; ſome works (for inſtance thoſe. mathematical or 
legal) if they do not betray . ignorance, or cenſuſes of 
bead, are not able. to ridicule ? +3 


Inxx. Why yes, I thought I perceived one cauſe; 
they are ſo accuſtomed to be governed by us in England 
in every thing, taſte as well as politics, that they ſeem 
abſolutely afraid to give the ſtamp of approbation to any 
thing in che firſt inſtance, and heſitating whether it has 
merit or not, until they ſee an Engliſty Review. I have 
been told they long ſeemed unconſcious of the merits 
of two conſiderable works: written by ſons of their own 
univerſity, and heſitated. to. praiſe. till the incenſe of 
Fame aroſe to one from the literary altars of Cam- 
bridge * ; and an. Engliſh Judge-had: declared the-other 
current coin +, 


* 


Eupox. Vet ſurely Swift's merit | they always ac- 


--Ixen. © Swift was a laugher and a fatiriſt exactly 


* Halls Conte Be bus 


+ Judge Blakſtone, as to Sullivan's La; nay we © owe a ſecond 
n. of the latter to a Scotchman, * 


ſuited 
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ſuited to their genius, wih a power of ridicule too great 
not to ſubddue any one who laughed at him: but Lam 

not quite ſure; that if Pope had been an Iriſhman; he 
Would have ſucceeded! ſo well; his paſtorals might have 
afforded excellent food for paſtime, and I am convinced 
Collins and Gray, and all your ode-makers, would 
have been laughed down, and diſcouraged in the infancy 
of their muſe; 


Epox. One circumſtance not unconnected with 
their literature has often made me laugh; it is to hear 
Iriſhmen often Ry that _ ſpeak Engliſh better 
than we do. 


- Inen. Why it does appear ridiculous, conſidering the 
national accent, but if their meaning be well under- 
ſtood, perhaps is not utterly falſe as applied to their 
common people. The vulgar there learn Engliſh, as 
we do dead languges, from books; the conſequence is, 
they ſpeak more grammatically, (though with a horrid 
brogue, ) than our common farmers and labourers in 
many of our counties, and you never hear ſuch abo- 
minable jargon as we do in parts of Somerſetſhire and 


Yorkſhire. Perhaps you and I would ſpeak better Latin 
than a Roman labourer or lower mechanic did, be- 
cauſe we learned it from well written books: It is not 


unfreque nt 
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unfrequent to hear a common fellow in Ireland, who 
has been at a hedge ſchool, make uſe of ſuch words as 
perpendicular and triangle and ratio ; eſpecially as they 


are fond of getting a little ſmattering of ſurveying in 


the country. 


Eupox. But I ſhould know moſt Iriſhmen, if they 
had no brogue, by their phraſes; for inſtance, when | 


they ſay County Dublin, omitting the particle of. 


Iszx. So ſhould I many Engliſhmen, of the ordinary 
claſs, as when they uſe the two negatives ** won t 


you have no more. 


- Eupox. Well, my friend, enough of their literary 


character, but let me queſtion you as to ſome other 


traits of the Iriſh nation; you have ſpoken highly of 
their talents, how do you reconcile this encomium with 
the charge of their remarkable propenſity to blunders. 


Ian. In the firſt place I do not admit the charge: 


- Blunders appear to me as frequent with us as with 
them; for inſtance in our news-papers. But, if it were 


true, I ſhould impute it to the peculiar volatility of the 


nation, which often. occaſions a giddineſs of ſpeech as 


well as conduct, and to a _— of thought, which 
| prevents 


—_— 
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prevents attention to expreſſion, the ideas outrunning the 
words. 


Eupox. You are kind to them, but why ſhould not 


the ſame cauſes produce the ſame effects in France 
which never was noted for blundering, 


Inxx. Well then take another, applicable at leaſt to 
the lower part of the nation; they are acquainted, and 
more familiarly ſo, with another language „ viz. the Iriſh, 


and transferring its idioms and phraſes awkwardly into 


our tongue, appear to us to blunder. 


Evvox. . you have made out your defence ; 


here, for you ſeem reſolved to ſupport this country 


which has been ſo kind to you; but how will you ac- 
count for their ſuperior inclination to duelling. 


IREN. Very eaſily from their hiſtory, Diſtracted for 


many centuries by civil wars, moſt of their ancient fa- 
milies were reduced to poverty and ruin; for inſtance, 


the adherents of Tyrone in the reign of James I. the po- 
piſh chieftains under his ſucceſſor, and the followers of 


James the Second: All theſe men, jealous of their ho- 
nor, conſcious of their ancient reſpectability, expoſed 
to inſult from new, and as they conſidered them, upſtart 


VU comers, 
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comers, unable to reſcue themſelves from the contempt 
of poverty or to rival the glare of wealth, were ready 
at every inſtant to aſſert their old gentlemanhood by 
laying their hand on the —_— and hence the cuſtom 
became general, | 


Eubox. I am very willing to believe that it does not 
originate in a bullying and quarrelſome diſpoſition, for 
the individuals of that nation in foreign ſervices, as well 
as our own, have been remarkable for their valor, as 
well as their good humour, 


IREN. It certainty 1 is a very brave, but I do not 1 
it ever will be a very * nation. | 


Evnox. 1 it is not EIS the greateſt people 
that are the happieſt. I do not wiſh ſo much to hear 
of their importance as of their felicity. I have heard 
their peaſantry on the one hand pictured as the moſt 
miſerable, on the other, condemned as the moſt idle 
peaſantry in Europe: How far are theſe ee 
true? | | 


- Intex, Both of them in my opinion very much exag- 
erated. The Iriſh peaſant is warmly | clad, and has 
enough to eat 3 his ein, it is true, is a picture „ 


vretchedneſs 
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wretchedneſs and dirt, but it is warmer than the Eng- 


liſh cottage, (and heaven knows what a miſerable . hovel 
an Engliſh cottage often is) though made of mud and 
the cottage of wood ; and as to the dirt, the inhabitant 
has ſo little notion or uſe of cleanlineſs, that he feels no 
miſery from filth—I wiſh he did, for it would make him 
more induſtrious : His food undoubtedly has no variety, 
Potatoes and milk ſimply, but it is a wholeſome diet 
and he has enough of it, much preferable in my opi- 
mon to the hard cheeſe which feeds the Engliſh la- 
bourer five days in the ſeven. As to the charge of idle- 


neſs, I think it is laid on much too heavily : I have feen 
them go through immenſe labour in the field, and ſo 


have you, if you have obſerved the poor wretches who 
come over here to the harveſt and hay-making. 


Eunox. And you find the better orders as hoſpitable 
as they are repreſented ! 


laxx. Univerſally hoſpitable, but not always with 


comfort: They are too fond of crowded companies, 
and vaſt loads of meat on the table, I mean in middle 


life, for the higheſt orders live much as in England. Tet 


our mode of life ig perhaps more expenſive, becauſe 
more conſtant, for they dine abroad five times oftener 


than a family weuld here. 
| „ ' Evpox. 


„ „ a 
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Epox. They complain of our want of hhoſpi- 


tality. 


InzN. I think moſt unjuſtly. No man from that 


country, who is known here can complain of want of 
attention; and if he comes without letters, or introduc- 


- 


tion, what can he expect ? 


Evpox. You know they have been deemed impu- 


| pudent and forward here ſometimes. 


4 


Iren. Their freedom is certainly ſurprizing to an 
Engliſhman ; to call a man „ upon a ſhort acquaintance, 
by his chriſtian 'or fir-name without addition, and to 
rally his defe&s * appears ſtrange and irkſome to us, and 
is certainly offenſive, but it is attended with ſo much 


good-nature and good-humour, that perhaps it is prefer- 


able to the reſerved and ſilent inſolence of air and ſu- 
perciliouſneſs of look ſo often found among us. 


Evupox. I ſee you are always their apologiſt: Do 


you return again to this country ſo eſteemed by you; as 


a military man 1 ſuppoſe you * it? 


, The humour of. Ireland is genuine and true, but i its nber is 
certainly falſe, and has been well touched by Swift: | 
They place their raillery in tte, *. 


And ridicule your greatcft failing. 
IreN. 


bs 
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Iren. My regiment is coming over, but I want 
no call of duty to carry me back; I own I feel a hanker= 
ing to pay another viſit, for one trait has been omitted, 
and that not the leaſt intereſting to an officer, the beauty 
of the ladies; if 1 could meet a conſort with a few Iriſh 
acres, I ſhould have no objection to pitch my tent 


there. 


Evpox. Spoke like an officer; well I mould like to 
go with you, but never expect to get ſo far out of the 


ſound of Bow Bell. ns 


L ts ) 
on 
PLAGIARISM. 


NorhiNc can be more unfair chan many charges 
of Plagiariſm which we hear, nor any thing more fanci- 
ful than the imitations often ſuppoſed by falſe critics, 
When Virgil imitates Homer we can have no doubt, for 
he in fact only tranſlates him; but I have been often 
aſtoniſhed at the deciſive | language of critics, poſitively 
aſſerting that one author has had another in view, be- 
cauſe he happens on a ſimilar thought, or analagous ex- 
preffion. Whoever will take the trouble to look into the | 
numerous commentators on Shakeſpeare, will ſee innu- 
merable examples of that great Poet's having been ſup- 
poſed to borrow from authors whoſe works he probably 
never ſaw, while his mighty genius was copying from 
Nature only, and borrowing from its own ſtores what 
had been weakly and imperfeQly thought and worſe ex- | 
preſſed by antecedent writers. 


The truth is, whoever thinks much if he thinks well, 
muſt often meet the idea which has occurred to other 
rational 
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rational men before him, but his thoughts may be as to 
him original notwithſtanding. If an Otaheitan was now 


to invent a watch, it would be his own invention, though 
long before known in Europe. The man alſo who 


is deeply read in the Poets or other writers, may 
involuntarily make uſe of expreſſions which he has read, 


and are therefore floating on his memory, yet think them 
his own. It is difficult for him (to be ſure) to prove his 
innocence; but I am convinced it often happens. I 


have heard many muſical compoſitions containing parts 
evidently analagous to, if not perfectly the ſame, with 
paſſages to be found here and there in various older 


creations of the brain. They were produced from the | 


general ' repoſitory of the mind, probably without any 
conſciouſneſs of ſuch ſimilarity. Should not this teach 
us much caution in bringing forward charges of Pla- 
giariſm. To the author of theſe very thoughts they 
appear new, and are certainly his own, but they may 
ſeem trite and common poſſibly to thoſe better acquainted 
with Eſſay writers than his e have permitted 
him to be. 
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No error is mote frequent than that of miſtaking 
faſhion for politeneſs, and ſuppoſing the varying man- 
ners of the great, to be the changeable model of real 
gentility. By the ſame rule might we ſtamp the man- 
ners of the moſt barbarous courts in rudeſt times with 
the name of polite, for they were the faſhion and the 
imitation of the day. The vulgar ſpeak more ſenſibly, 
and very properly ſay, that an ill behaved perſon in high- 
eſt life, does not act like a gentleman, thereby ſeparating 
che abſtract character of a gentleman from the indivi- 
dual perſon of the titular noble. But the youth of 
higher flight do not thus diſcriminate, and whatever be 
che caprice or vice or whim of a few elevated and conſpi- 
cuous fools, follow it in a maſs, never dreaming that it 

can be poſſible that rank and faſhion can be ungenteel or 
unpolite. In our own times, ſtrange to tell, even rude- 
neſs 
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neſs to the fair became faſhionable, and drunkenneſs 2 
neceſſary preparative to admiſſion in public aſſemblies I 1 
have ſeen a buck extended lolling at full length on a 


bench, at a public ball, deigning in that poſture to give 


audience to a lady who addreſſed him while walking by, 
and many a female longing to dance, while the lounging 


conceit of a coxcomb inſolent, enjoyed with a contemp- 


tuous png their diſappointment and vexation, _ 


I have ſeen drunkenneſs and brutality burſt into a | 
room conſecrated to elegant feſtivity, and aſſault with 
every thing but open violence, elegance, delicacy and 


beauty. Can theſe manners, however elevated in rank, 


conſtitute politeneſs ? If ſuch the conduct even of mo- 
narchs, could the regal character ſtamp them with the 
epithet of polite 3 ſurely not. Let the age, the nation D 


the manners be what they may, rudeneſs to women can- 
not be politeneſs. Here then is one inflexible ſtandard 


which will not yield to any rank, power or authority ; it 
is nature, and not to be ſubdued by man. How far the 


ladies, by encouraging and ſeemingly admiring 'ſuch 


demeanour, have ſubjected themſelves to ſimilar treat- 
ment is foreign to my enquiry. Suffice it to have proved 


that in one inſtance at leaſt, politeneſs will not bend; 


obſeryation and recollection may furniſh many 1 more. 


Let us mark the modern fine gentleman, as he enters a 


X room; 
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room ; he puts us in mind of thoſe lines of goame 
Jenyns, ir in in his . bearing that title: 


Deaf to all merit, to all 5 blind, 
For love too buſy, and for wit too grave, 
A hardened, ſober, proud, luxurious knave. 


With contemptuous glanee he eyes the company; by 
every action he ſhews to the ladies, his opinion of their 
inſignifieance and his condeſcenſion— by every look his 
rudenefs and diſdain for the men. 


Let not theſe remarks be extended to all our youth; 

many of them form illuſtrious exceptions, If they 
Wim for examples, the manners of their monarch, and 
of the ſon of their monarch, might teach them true 
politeneſs 3 and they may fee in more than one of their 
own fathers and relations, the moſt accompliſhed and 
the moſt courteous gentlemen. But in general, a too 
great horror of the ſtiffer manners of what is vulgarly 
called the eld court, has Ted to the other extreme. The 
ald court was Kif, dut there is a mean between both: 


ER mollur in febus, ſunt certi denique fines, beyond which 
no power on Garth can ſtreteh politeneſs, or n 
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'TACITUS AND SUETONIUS, 


nluſtrated by the Queſtion, « Whether Neno was the 
% Author of the MrMoranrte CoNFLAGRATION at 
« Roms *?” 


So much has been ſaid of the candour of Sueto- 


nius, and of his work being the moſt accurate nar- 


ration extant of the lives of the emperors, that it is 


worth the pains to enquire how far theſe praiſes are 
due. Others are faid to have been actuated by hatred, 
or ſlaves to adulation ; he is reprefented alone as fair and 


uninfluenced. For my own part, I ſo much differ from 
this opinion, that J have ever conſidered the rank allotted 


to Suetonius, in the ſcale of hiſtorical merit, as ele- 
vated much beyond his deſerts. I am not- inclined to 
truſt either his candour or his — miu 


This and another Eflay in this colleftivn,. via. that on . 

teaſes, though publiſhed before in the Tranfactions of the Royal Iriſh 

n, have been inſerted in this colle ction for re mentioned 
in the —— 
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when oppoſed to, or compared with his rival hiſtorian *. 


We are accuſtomed, I know not how, at an early age, 
from contemporary ſtudies, to unite the names of contem- 
porary hiſtorians, and from thence perhaps inſenſibly to 


infer a ſimilarity of excellence. The authors peruſed 
treat of the ſame facts, they are read at the ſame time, 


and the mind 1s yet too young for accurate diſcrimination. 
May not ſuch aſſociations have had ſome effect with 
reſpect to Suetonius and Tacitus? But -the- exerciſe of 
maturer judgment readily ſeparates ſuch unions, and de- 
tes the apparent paralleliſm of objects, which, ſuffi- 


ciently purſued, will be found in time infinitely to diverge. 


This judgment, howerer, is in many caſes never exer- 
ciſcd at all. | 


A premature peruſal of the claſhes often prevents a 
ſubſequent cool reviſal of their beauties and their merits, 
impels the man to conſider the ſubjects of the ſtudies of 
the boy as trifling and diſguſting, and indolently to ac- 
quieſce in firſt impreſſions, - rather than retrace ſteps 


| which) appeared unpleaſant becauſe involuntary, But 


he who at maturer years is led by taſte or-inclination to 


examine and compare the lights of antiquity, will be -af- 


toniſhed at their numerous detections of his errors firſt 
imbibed, and correction of the implicit faith which he 


> 


— The 9 have bo Wl juſtly cenſured me for /ſuppoling 
they could be rivals, with ſuch diſparity of merit. 


has 
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has put in ſome of its oracles; and. perhaps no where 


will he find leſs reaſon for confidence than in the ſecre- 
tary of Adrian (for ſuch was Suetonius), . * 


his poſt, or good his means of information. 


The title of this eflay inflows my intention to con- 
fine my obſervations to the comparative fidelity in narra- 


tion of the celebrated writers therein mentioned, without 


touching on their other relative perfections or imperfec- 
tions. The inſtance which I have ſelected to illuſtrate 


this point (for abundance of them might be found) may 


to ſome appear trifling; and it may be aſked, who, in 


the eighteenth century, can be intereſted in the queſtion, 


whether Rome, in the firſt, was burnt by the -hand of 
her natural protector, or of what utility is the diſcuſſion 
which tends to waſh away one ſpot from the bloody garb 


of Nero? The objection ſhould not come from the theo- 


retic lover of truth, never deſpiſing enquiry. and diſcri- | 
mination; nor will the expulſion of falſehood from hiſ- 


tory ever appear trifling to its practical admirers. The 


queſtion, too, is not totally unconnected with the well- 
known: controverſy in morals, on the exiſtence of gratu- 
itous. malevolence, as any alleged motives for this ſup- 


poſed conduct of the tyrant are. utterly unſatisfactory to 


the rational mind: but its chief importance reſts on the 


grounds I have premiſed. If we detect an hiſtorian in 
any one inſtance, in a . and dogmatical aſſer- 


tion 
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tion of a diſputed, nay, improbable charge, have we 
not cauſe to view his writings with general fuſpicion, and 
ſcrutinize with jealous eye his accuracy or his candour ? 
And we cannqt ſelect a better example than that of 2 di- 
rect and unqualified allegation of a plain and ſimple fact, 


into which, if falſe, the writer could not from any cir- 


cumſtances be ſuppoſed to be innocently or unwittingly 


5 Suetonius, then, directly and eircumſtantially aſeribes 


the conflagration at Rome, in the time of Nero, to that 
deteſted emperor, while Tacitus only fays, forte, an delo 


| imperatopis, incertum. The authority of the former 


ſeems to have. prevailed, and few traditions have been 
more ſtrongly believed, or ſayings more frequently ap- 


plied, than that Nero fiddled while Rome was burning #. 
T apprehend, therefore, that the following arguments to 


the contrary will have at leaſt the recommendation of 
novelty, as the oppoſite opinion has never been hinted by 


any writer whom I have met, except the Abbe Millot, 
who annexes no reaſons for his doubts. 


The reader, who recolleQs the idle calumnies, 
which, upon a fimilar occaſion, were thrown out againſt 
a prince of our own, Charles the Second, and the num- 


berleſs inſinuations of en parties at that period, 


branding 
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branding each other with the name of incendiaries, will 


not incautiouſly aſſent to the rumour bred by inflamed ima - 
ginations, aſeribing to malice the offspring of accident. 


Whoever has implicitly believed that Rome was 
burnt by Nero, will find, to his ſurpriſe, on the firſt 
peep into Tacitus, this paffage, Hoc tempore, Nero Anti 


ages, the paragraph which firſt indeed, by exciting my 
wonder, drew my attention to this ſubject. The man 


who is depicted as ſitting on a lofty tower of his palace, 
attuning to the harp the poet's numbers on the deſtruction 
of Troy, in the midſt of the imperial city, with whoſe 
fires his eyes were feaſted, was not, (at their commences 
ment at leaſt) in Rome at all. This ſhould feem almoſt 
to terminate the queſtion : but, no! the etitic will fay, 
Antium was only ten miles from Rome, and the empes 


ror had ample time to arrive there long before the ex- 


tinction of the flames : in fact he did ſo, when he found 
that the moſt vigorous orders which he had ifſued from 
Antium had no effect. Such orders he had iflued, and 
it ſhews his alacrity in trying to have the fire extinguiſhed _ 
before his arrival. Let us fee then how he acted after 
his arrival. During the very confuſion and terror of the 


conflagration, it may have been difficult to aſcertain the 


conduct of the prince; Suetonius charges him with en- 
—_— the * and cheriſhing the incendiaries- 
| « Voices 
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© Voices of men,' ſays he, © were heard, exclaiming, 
c that they acted by orders from the emperor, and emiſ- 
< faries from his yery houſehold might have been appre- 
© hended in the act of ſpreading the flames.” That the 
emperor ſhould have been abſurd enough to furniſh in- 
cendiaries with the authority of his name, is incredible 
but let us remember, that within very few years paſt, the 
deſtroyers of the caſtles of the nobility in France, plead. 
ed authority from that king whoſe throne they were on 
the point of overturning. To theſe idle tales I oppoſe. 
the acknowledged behaviour of Nero, after the extinc- 
tion of the fire, when. it ſtands. unveiled by that cloud 
of . confuſion and rumour which always attends preſent 


calamity. . He opened his gardens for the ſufferers, he 


pitched rents for them, he laboured to provide them with 


neceſſaries, he. cheapened the price of corn; ſuch are 


the teſtimonies of Tacitus. On his previous abſence, on 
his ſubſequent. conduct, I might perhaps then reſt his 
innocence 3: but-it is confirmed by ſome other _ ar- 
guments, to which I now proceed. 


The emperor 3 1 with a fire to the city, 
that he might enjoy the beauty of the ſight. It appears 
from Tacitus, that ſo far from coveting the ſpeQacle, 
his fault was indolent reluctance to move from Antium. 
He iſſued from thence the moſt vigorous orders for ex 


= 5 8 | tinguiſhing 


tinguifhing the flames, but he refuſed to ſtir till his own 
palace was on fire. It was in this ſituation that he muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have run up with his harp, immediately 


on his arrival, to the top of the tower of Mæcenas; a 
| ſtation where he ſtood a very reaſonable chance of being 


broiled for his pains. The ſuppoſition is too ludicrous to 
admit a doubt of its falſehood; and this being as confi- 
dently aſſerted as any circumſtance, muſt make us doubt 


of the truth of all the reſt. Let us combine, then, the 
abſence of the emperor from the capital when the fire 


began, his active orders before he left Antium, his un- 
willingneſs to leave it, the ſituation of the city on his 
arrival, and his behaviour after the conflagration, and 
ſee where we can find the leaſt probable trace of bans tale 
of Suetonius. 


The ſpot where the fire broke out affords another 
very ſtrong argument of want of deſign; in prediis 
Tigellini Amilianis proruperat, ſays Tacitus. He ob- 
ſerves, indeed, that phus infamie incendium habuit, for 
that reaſon, that is, becauſe it was on the eſtate of Tigel- 


linus; but where were theſe prædia? in the diſtrict 


called the Emiliana. Now this diſtrict was quite with- 


cout the city, as any one will find upon conſulting the 


plan of ancient Rome. Forum ædificia qui habitant extra 
ne 3 aut in Mmilianis, ſays. Varro, lib. 


1 iii. De 


—— — — — — — 
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iii. De Re Ruftica. What could have induced the em- 
peror, whoſe abilities do not ſeem to have been con- 
temptible, to have adopted ſuch an extraordinary method 

of firing the city, by kindling the flame in its remoteſt 
ſuburbs? © He was accuſed,” ſays Tacitus, of having 
© been actuated with a deſire of founding a new city, 
and calling it by his name.” Did he do ſo? And what 
prevented him? The conſequence did not follow, and 
the imputed means were abſurdly diſproportionate to the 

motive. 


That the fire in the Amiliana was accidental, will 
become more than probable, when we find that it was a 
quarter where dangerous and extenſive conflagrations had 
happened before. It appears from Suetonius, in his 
account of the reign of Claudius, chap. 18. that one 
had obſtinately raged in this region during the life of 
that prince : Ubi Emiliana pertinacius arderent. And it 
appears that it was of conſequence enough to call for 
the preſence and inceſſant labour of the emperor himſelf 
and his whole court: we may reaſonably conjecture, 
therefore, that it was a part of the ſuburbs, for- ſome 
reaſon or other, perhaps by being the ſite of hazardous 
manufactures, particularly expoſed and Amen to 
theſe mite. | 


"I 
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It is true that Tacitus, in another place, ſays, with a 
ſeeming contradiction, Initium in ea parte Circi ortum, 
gue Palatino Cæliogue montibus contigua ft; and Fleury, in 


his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, founding the aſſertion on this 
paſſage, ſays it broke out in ſome ſhops about the Cir- : 


cus, without taking notice of * other *** ſite of i its 


_ commencement, 


The commentators on Tacitus have endeavoured to 


reconcile the difference, and inſiſt that it broke out in 


two places, the Circus and the Æmiliana. Now, as to 
the Circus, Tacitus himſelf accounts for its riſe and pro- 
greſs there, Ub; per tabernas quibus id mercimonium inerat 
4% flamma alitur, ceptus ignis. The fire began in cer- 


tain ſhops filled with imflammable materials, and. natu- 
rally calculated to originate and diffuſe the flames. 
| Where they could ſo eaſily be accounted for, who 


would have ſeen refleCted by their light the deadly viſage 
of the tyrant, but thoſe whoſe horrors of his crimes 
and terror of his wickedneſs raiſed on every occaſion the 
imperial phantom before their alarmed imaginations ? 
Let us not fear / that by deducting this little burthen of 
guilt, we ſhall! leave too ſmall a portion of infamy to 


ſatiate reſentment, and deter imitation. The bloody 


roll of Nero's crimes will ſcarcely appear diminiſhed by 


| —_—_— this inferior title to abhorrence, 


Y . | | N 
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It is an inferior cireumſtance, yet not entirely unwor- 
thy of note, that the rumours which had reached the 
: ears of the two hiſtorians, as to Nero's conduct, eſſen- 
tially varied. To the one he had been repreſented as 
going openly and publicly to the ſummit of Mzcenas's 
tower to ſing the fate of Troy, while to the other he 
was depicted as retiring into Ins private apartments (in 

domeſticam ſcenam ), there ſecretly to enjoy the devaſta- 
tion of his groaning country. Uncertainty and contra- 

| diction are the ſiſters of unfounded report. 


From the account given as of this event by Tacitus, 
we find that the emperor's object, in at length leaving 
Antium to go to Rome, was to fave his palace. Now 
in this he did not ſucceed. The palace was deſtroyed, 
and yet he is afterwards accuſed of eonſtructing a new 
palace of wonderful magnificence, out of the ruins of 
his country {Uſur off patrie rainis, ſays Tacitus), not 
without inſinuation that ſuch might have been partly 
the object of the antecedent devaſtation. There is no- 
thing in his previous conduct to ſupport the ſuſpicion, 
for he was anxious to ſave his former reſidence, and to 

prevent the neceſſity of erecting a new one. 


The anxiety of Nero to avoid the charge is utterly 
incompatible with the narration of Suetonius.  Tncendit 


urbem 
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alen tam e fays that bikertan, at adn confuld- 
ter eubicularics eur, cum flupa tedaqiit in pridiis ſuiir 
deprebenſat, non attigerint. Is it credible that he, who 
ſs much dreaded the imputation, ſhould have commit - 
ted the fact without diſguiſe? That he uſed every ex- 
ertion to avert the charge, appears from Tacitus by 
anxious and active care to expedite the rebuilding of 
the city by princely largeſſes to the ſufferers by ſup- 
plications and atoning ſacrifices to the gods, he laboured 
to extricate himſelf from the infainy. It is true he was 
not ſucceſsful. *Such was the odium againſt him. Nen 
obe humana, non largitionibus printipis, aut deum placameh= 
tis decedebat infamia. He then endeavoured to throw 
the ſuſpicion on the Chriſtians, ſince he found the world 
too prejudiced to aſcribe the event to accident—with 
equal want of ſueceſs indeed. But all which I want 
to infer is, that this extreme anxiety confutes the no- 
tion of his raſh unguarded promotion of the calamity 
and that he was particulafly diſtreſſed at this rumour, 
appears from his known character, which was, in ge- 
neral, to deſpiſe all rumours, Nibil patientius quam ma- 
 lelifia er convicia hominum tulit, —Suetonius, p. 258. 


The extent of the power of prejudice againſt this 
exited prince at this period cannot be more ſtrongly 
232 than in che murmurs which Tacitus men- 


tions, 
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tions, occaſioned by his opening the city, and widening 
the ſtreets, becauſe, as was alleged, the old narrow 
ſtreets and lofty. houſes contributed exceedingly to the 
ſalubrity of Rome, by protecting the paſſenger from 
the heat of the ſun. I will even draw an argument 
from the virulence of Suetonius. He would not ſuf- 
« fer,” ſays that writer, © the bodies of the dead, who 
c periſhed. in the fire, to be burnt by their friends; nor 
© the ruins of the edifices to be removed by the owners, 
but took the charge upon himſelf, for the ſake of 
0 plunder. Whether thoſe who were. burnt already re- 
quired to be burnt again, I know not; but does not : the 
ill-nature of the remark proclaim the inclination of the 
author? Is it not more. natural to ſuppoſe, that the fear 
of peſtilence, from the expoſition of bodies left to the 
random care of individuals, in a time of general diſtrac- 
tion, required the interpoſition of government, and the 
adoption of public regulations, to prevent the poſſibility 
of private negligence ? And was it not right in the go 
verning power of the ſtate to refuſe to truſt to the 
weakneſs or indolence of the ſubject, the office of re- 
moving rubbiſh and ruins, whoſe. immenſe heaps forbad | 
ingroyement, and poſtponed renovation ? 


The truth 3 is, en Suetoning wrote, Indice againſt ; 
the race of Ceſar opened the * to honor and prefer 


ment 
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ment. Abuſe of the Auguſtan family was the faſhion 
of ſucceeding times, and the inſtrument of flattery with 
ſucceeding emperors. With infinite caution, therefore, 
are we to admit the adulatory invective of the writers of 
the age of Trajan. The fidelity of hiſtory was made 
to bow to the etiquette of courts and the intereſts of 
hiſtorians, | | . 


This propenſity to blacken the Cæſars, received, in 
the particular inſtance of Nero, additional height in 
later times from the enmity of the Chriſtians. His 
cruel perſecution of Chriſtianity, and his inordinate 
wickedneſs, in averting upon its votaries the calumny 
thrown upon himſelf, with the ſignal martyrdoms of 
St. Peter and St. Paul under his dominion, have 
' ſtamped him with the moſt ſanguinary dye in the annals 
of religion. It was natural to ſurmiſe, that the man, 
who ſo unjuſtly accuſed others, had not been unjuſtly 
accuſed himſelf, His innocence was ſuppoſed to include 
their erimination; and as the empire became Chriſtian, 
it t became | in a manner impious to doubt his guilt. ' 


| On whom does —— of this Wen! reſt As 
appears. to me, on the authority of Suetonius alone, 
The careful perufer of Tacitus will, I think, agree 
| * me, that he did not believe the tale; he wrote 
rite | | before 
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before Suetonius, and poſſeſſed earlier and better chan- 
nels of enquiry. Suetonius' was ſecretary to Adrian, 
| Whoſe reign was. preceded. by the death of Tacitus. 
The next author who mentions the charge with confi- 
dence is Dio Caſſius, who lived in the reign of Alexan- 
der Severus, two hundred years after the event: no 
teſtimony can go beyond its firſt original; the tribe of 
ſervile copiers add not a jot of — to the evi- 
| genes. | 


Nn Vitor, Eutropius, Marcus Ae Calc 
dorus and Jornandes, the only ſubſequent Latin writers 
who repeat the clamour, merely echo the aſſertions of 
Suetonius and Dip. They could not be much better 
judges of the matter than we at this day, had they even 
taken the trouble to weigh the evidence. Aurelius Vic- 
tor and Eutropius lived at a periad three hundred years 
diſtant from the time of the conflagration, in the reigns 
of Julian and Valentinian ; Caſſiodorus was conſul un- 
der Theodoric, and born in 476; and Jornandes, in 
Juſtinian's age, was ſecretary to a king of the Goths. 
As to the principal modern writers who aſſert and inſiſt 
on the fact, and particularly the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, 
Xiphilinus, Vitranius and Sulpicius, though they lived 

earlier than Fleury, who in the preſent century ſupports 
| their opinion, their aſſertions can have no more weight 


an his, nor their knowledge of che facts be greater 


than ours. Xiphilinus was the profeſſed abridger of 


Die Caſſius. Dio repeated from Suetonius, and upon 
the foundation of Suetonius's authority the whole fabric 


muſt ultimately depend. If any thing has been added, 


it has probably been the work of exuberant imagina- 
tion, like that of Karholtus of Hamburgh, a modern 
eceleſiaſtical writer, who repreſents the emperor at a 


banquet ſending forth troops of incendiaries, and fit- 
ting to hear at intervals the triumphant tale of their 


horrid exploits, a picture of which he could not have 
found the leaſt trait in any ancient hiſtorian, It remains 
only to obſerve, that Suetonius, the father of this tale, 
could not have been wittingly deceived into this aſſertion. 


Thus have I endeavoured to ſcrutinize, in this 


inſtance, the accuracy and authenticity of Sueto- 


nius, which may be a clue to his general character. 
as a writer, the only object perhaps which could 
have juſtified my calling the attention of a lite- 


rary ſociety to a queſtion ſo remote, and ſeem- 
ingly fo unintereſting. Always, as I have ſaid, has 


that hiſtorian appeared to me to be over- rated; the 
indecency. of his deſcriptions has been often con- . 
demned, and it was well obſerved, that Suetonius 


| wrote the lives of the emperors with the fame 


Z licentiouſneſs 


r or 


licentiouſneſs with which they lived. Were 1 to com- 

pare Suetonius with any writer of our own- time, 
in point of credit. due to his. narration, I would 
ſcarcely aſſign him a place ſuperiot to Smollet's; 1 
mean not with reſpect to compoſition, but as to 
authenticity and materials. Both of them ſeem to 
have compiled from the a#us diurni or newſpapers of 
the day, and to merit equal authority with thoſe crude 
and haſty chronicles; If the one has lived for eighteen 
centuries, while the other poſſibly may not for one, 
it has perhaps been owing to the charms of his eom- 
poſition, not to the dignity of his hiſtory. 


If theſe remarks ſhall in any degree tend to aſ- 

certain the rank of this famed hiſtorian in the ſcale 
of hiſtory, or rather by calling the attention of more 
accurate obſervers to the general complexion of his 
works to induce them to aſcertain it, they will 
have an importance which at this remote time they 
could not borrow from the ſubject itſelf, They 
may perhaps alſo derive ſome additional claim to 
attention, from the circumſtance of 2 celebrated at- 
tack haying been lately made by Mr. Whitaker of 
Mancheſter, on the authenticity of his rival hiſto- 
rian, in a compariſon between Tacitus and Gib- 
bon. 5 
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deavouring to 40 fo 


the harmony which reigned between Agricola and his 


4 


Vixeruntque mird concordid, per mutuam 
caritatem, et invicem ſe anteponendo, 
EY Tacrros. 


Ney lived in wonderful « Sk with a mutual 7 705 
courſe of affeftion and kind officer each prefering and 
anticipating the others Wi viſhes upon all occaſions, or en- 


SUCH is the delightful picture which Tacitus draws of 


conſort, and of the cauſes which produced it; and fuch 
would be the effect in every inſtance of fimilar conduct 
Toy from men of es and ſweetneſs of in 
ſirion. 
 Whence is it chen that conjugal felicity is ſo rare an 
| a inhabitant 


* 
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inhabitant of the nuptial bed? I ſpeak not of thoſe who 
are born to be unhappy by being framed of jarring ele- 
ments, and fraught with innate peeviſhneſs of temper. 
But why, where the moſt amiable qualities prevail, does 
the happineſs of the married ſtate ſo often fall ſhort of 
the picture which imagination without being very ſan- 
guine, is able to form? Give me leave to ſuggeſt ſome 
of thoſe cauſes, which, although obvious, I think have not 
been ſufficiently noticed by the analyſers of life and man- 


There are certain ideas early inculcated, particularly in- 
to the female mind, which appear to me utterly falſe. One 
is, chat parity in the marriage ſtate i is impoſſible : That 
either che huſband or wife muſt command, or the family 
ſyſtem ceaſe ta go on. But how is this idea juſtified or 
proved? Surely if there was a reciprocity of compliance, 
it would anſwer the ſame purpoſe . The happy couple 
who really love and reſpect each other, think not of com- 
manding or obeying. Such ideas never enter the heart 
of real friendſhip. much leſs af e. An eager de- 
ſire to know] and to antiei te each others wiſhes is the 
character of genuine as 1 a. not mean to. praiſe 
that S of a, which being unable to form oy 


„ . The He invicem anteponendo, of Tacitus. wn 


opinion 
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opinion of its own, rehies implicitly on. another's. judge 
ment; but that affection which prompts to ſhew-mutual 
reſpect and attention, to elevate each other in the eyes - 


of firangers, and to excite delightful ſurpriſe in the be- 
loved breaſt, by doi 


occurs even to the one for whoſe ſuke it is done. The 


angelic portrait of Fiekling's Amelia, beſt explains my 


thoughts. I have known. it in real life. I knew Hotten» 


ſio many years after he was married to the beſt of wo- 


men. Ihave watched without his knowing it, the affec- 


tionate ſnares which he has laid, to catch his Amanda's 
wiſhes the moment they ſprang up, and to diſcover them 
where from apprehenſion of giving him trouble ſhe 


wiſhed to veil them in obſcurity . The chouſand con- 
trirances, with which love inſpired her, to pleaſe and 


ſurpriſe his returning hours of repoſe from fatigue and 
occupation, would have repaid che toils of angels. They 


thought not of dominion; 1 — 1 
and happineſs r obtained. 25 


_ e principle which 11 have heard from the lips of 
Pound en is, dak worde u Would Eoriceal their 


"IS n f:mble qu- elle nous + devine, « et tout ce e que nous pouvons 9 foug 
bebe en u e nous mn he elle y penſe. 
» 51 | MAuMeN TEL. 
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g that which intimate knowledge of 
character whiſpers will be agreeable before perhaps it 


| mes true, but-is often falſe, for 
eons well as n abe ng W 
W e —— infen6ble- to 
all his efforts to pleaſe. She acted on ſyſtem, for ſhe - 
loved him not only with ſincerity, but with ardour in her 
heart. He was deceived, and tired with endeavours, 
| (fruitleſs as he thought), to gain the warm affections of 
her ſoul, fled to foreign endearments though he knew 
them to be pretended, and ſuffered himſelf voluntarily to 
eee e OY 


A third moſt: ago ens is 4 ters of deli 
cacy after-marriage, which ſometimes takes place. Why 
| ſhould- the married be leſs careful of their perſons than 
the ſingle ? Why ſhould regard to decency decreaſe with 
intimacy ? Yet theſe. cautions are - ſometimes neglected, 
and their conſervatior is ſurely of the higheſt import - 
ance. And in general, why ſhould the defire of * 
ing abate with the increaſe of * 


The en that a * n | _ grow tired 
ef each others company, 1s another fatal impediment 
converſation with ſtrangers moſt difficult. Unacquaint- 
3 | | 3 


/ 
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EF a and the ſame perſons, the 
* topics muſt be general and frivolous. Surely the long 
| acquaintance of lovers of underſtanding muſt furniſh in- 
exhauſtible funds; and unreſerved communication of 

| ſentiment, on the companies in which they have been, 

and on the ſcenes they have frequented, gives them in- 
? eſtimable advantages, in the domeſtic tete-a- tete, en- 
F | deared by affection, and enlivened by good humour, If 

* they abſtracted themſelves from ſociety, the objection 
5 might hold; but let them go into company as much as 
— they pleaſe; and perhaps the more they do, the more 
| genuine happineſs will beam on their return to the fire- 


fide, 


| a the diſregard to congeniality of temper and 
diſpoſition (ariſing from intereſt, and reſpeCt to fortune 
and connections) in moſt matches among the ſuperior | 
J orders, and beſides the perpetual diſguiſe which veils 
— the temper of both ſexes, except in certain candid 
L minds which diſcover their excellencies at their firſt | 
| bluſh, or certain peeviſh ones which cannot conceal 

their defects; I ſay, beſides theſe impediments, there 

d is a real - impoſſibility in the common intercourſe of 
life of diſcovering habits and diſpoſitions. They who 
d. live. in the ſame houſe or family, and ſee each other 
t- . N hour, muſt in time be acquainted with their mu- 
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yaung. perſans. at a drum, a ridotto, or an opera, iſco- 
ver the character of thoſe. with whom they are to be 
connected. For this reaſon a friend of mine, not with- 
out ſucceſs, took the extraordinary expedient of tread- 
ing on the rich gown of a lady in whoſe diſpoſition he 
fun. and tearing. it in her aſcent to a ball 
room to try her temper; I do not approve. my friend's 
expedient,” it was barbarous, and might have led him in- 
to error, without any fault in her: But few men de 
. eee e * 


That wives a dn Soles untry 'd ws wh. 
They dream i in way but in wedlock wake. 


Some feather catches their imagination ſome 
charm ———— 6 
real character, till repentance comes too late. Nor are 
the ladies in a fituation to know much more of their 
intended conſorts. Fielding has very well introduced 
one of his. principal characters aſſerting that a young 
lady ſhould have no time to refle, but be obliged to 
conſent while ſhe ſcarce knows what ſhe does, and that 
one half of the marriages among people of condition, 
de thus brought about, « a fact“ ſays he hum urouſly, 
. very Howes true, and to which _ Tout 
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tent worth which is never obtruſive but retires Twen 


view and dwells in the ſhade where folly and paſſion 


| never think of direcking their path, how many of the 


beſt of women would not remain, as they often do, 
un ie 1. Ho- many fooliſh and forward coquettes 
would change places with them, and what an infinity of 


ee n ſhould we have more than at Wh. | 


1 need not reft on the miſchiefs which ariſe from dwel- 
ling upon little haſty unmeaning expreſſions. which pru- 
dence would paſs unnoticed, or immediately drop their 
recollection ; but which inſiſted and fretted upon when 

the ſpeaker perhaps has inſtantly repented of them, be- 
come ſerious: phat iſappointmen which will 


* | Helas | 87 Petois Jolie 
Falle, ap etouruie. 
Faurois mille mas 
Mais comme Je ſus ſimple. 

. Did we reſlect on the auguiſh which attends ſurviving recollection 
of any ſuch trifling incident, where death has robbed the heart of 
its beſt treafure, and the aſtoniſhment with which real calamity fills 
"the reflecting mind, while it wonders ſach trifles, ſuch nothings could . 
have affected it, and would give the world to recover an opportu- 

ty tion n e At would never overfha- 
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they are too obvious and have often been painted; I 
rather wiſh to touch upon topics which ſeem to have 
been little noticed or attended to. 


aha theſe one Ates 1 2 defect of . 
almoſt univerſal, becauſe proceeding from the univerſal 
impulſe of parental affection, I mean the endeavour to 
amuſe children too much, and making them thereby impa- 
tient of being alone and incapable of amuſing themſelves. 
One of the firſt principles to be taught a child is to learn 
to bear ſolitude and to amuſe itſelf, The contrary habit 
is troubleſome in the child and pernicious in the adult: 
hence all that whim and caprice in women of faſhion 
_ which ſo often makes them both odious and ridiculous z 
hence it is that in the married ſtate ſo many of each ſex 
fand it impoſſible to cultivate domeſtic happineſs, and are 
forced into an external round of company and riot; hence 
it is that they dread to be at home, and conſider a ma- 
trimonial tete-a-tete as the moſt diſagreeable of ſitua- 
tions. How different ate Lucilia and Honeſtus ; his time 
can never be heavy 3 ; his books, his ſtudies, his buſineſs 
give him perpetual employment; ſhe works while he reads, 

while intervals of affectionate and chearful converſation 
_ enlivened by the onde of at infants, chear and 
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gladden every hour; even when he is abroad her days 
are not melancholy : muſic and drawing which uſed to 
amuſe her tender years continue to be the delight of ad- 


vancing life, and the education of her children fills up 


every more ſerious interval; they do not fly from ſociety,” 
nor do they court. it; their life is conſidered by their 
_ neighbours as ſtupid—by their friends as pitiable; nor 
can folly be perſuaded that the reluctance of each to 
enter into larger ſociety, does not proceed from involun-' 


tary compliance with the whim of the other, while they 


6s but 3 Wee in their A of n : 


Buck are ſome of the aa of ne in mar- 


riage which ſeem to me to have been either diſregarded 


or leſs noticed than they ought to be; but undoubtedly 


the two principal are ſtill to be mentioned and have often 
been the topic of the eſſayiſt, I mean good temper 
and religious education. If a man were obliged to chooſe 
| between good temper and good ſenſe, I have no doubt 


that more happineſs would accompany. the former; it is 
very true that the latter is a great aid to the former and 


means of it, and that good underſtanding may correct 
even natural bad humour: but if a ſenſible woman ſhould 
be froward and peeviſh, what talents, what abilities could 
_ compenſate to the wearied huſband for the frowns which 


meet his return from the labours of the day, the clouds 
| "3 MoS > which 
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which brod over th | ure grep denoted o and. 


T Without n l permanent Ware 
ridently- cannot be expected : the ſacred vow of mar. 
viage- will net be properly reſpected, the approach of 
Hekneſs or loſs of beauty will break the feeble bonds not 
formed by chriſtianity, the parental care will be flightly 
ä ͤ —— 
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to produce vapatural hyſterze ſpirits, deſtroy the health 
and generate the ſpleen; aud fram their abundant off 
ſpring of nervaus diſorders. Pries Skis, caprico and; 

. acerbity, while ovexburdening expence eee 
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fex, than in tea to the other—a pernicious ſedative, which in like 
| ny oe ſpirits, and permanent dejection. 1 
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& of heir ſex, though they preſerve their virtue, can ſearee- 
ly be ſaid to preſerve their modeſty „ (while they are able 
with unbluſhing cheek to ſtare down the paſſenger who 
gazes at their beauty,) know how many thouſands have 
been deterred from marriage by thefe very circumſtances, 
and how often the ends they court are defeated by the 

means, what an alteration of manners might it produce; 
from ſuch conduct it was at Rome that the averſion to 
marriage encreaſed to ſuch à degree , that all the power 
of the legiſlature was forced to interfere by reward 
and puniſhment both, to prevent f the whole nation bein 8 
= extinct or illegitimate. | 
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- © The body may be unſulficd, — virtuous, and yer the | 
| „ waculy totally efliecd; Ke axquiiue: fooling. totally 1 
blunted. | | 
I Plutimi Romanerum, dici' non poteſt, "quaintui a ioptiic abkor. 
enenins.. / Cu hujus rei varia; hixaris matronarum, der. &. | 
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contributes moſt to happineſs or miſery. Had Mr. 
Hume ſenſibility ? How can it be a queſtion to thoſe 


who are poſſeſſed of it? Every leſſon of 5 will 
. | 


Nature had endued Amyntor with a mind uncom- 
monly ſanguine from his birth, Whatever he hoped he 
thought poſſible, and reaſon. was ſeldom able to keep 


pace with the flights of hope. Nothing could equal the 


charms with which. the dawn of this world may. be ſaid 


to have broken upon his view, at the expiration of 


infancy. Like the morning ſeen through a light miſt, 
every obj ect was magnified and . wrought 
#24 "Iv i in 8 
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in the picture imperfeRtly beheld, nothing but the colours 
of beauty on the ground of happineſs. While the ſun 
of life was riſing, he never thought of being ſcorched in 


its meridian, or chilled by its departure, His ſpirits were 


only checked by ſenſibility, and tempered by tenderneſs, 
working on a diſpoſition unuſually affectionate. The 
death of both his parents before the age of ſixteen, pro- 


duced a dreadful void in the ſphere of his affection, and 


f 2 up the channels through which thay had flowed. 


1 however gave a vigour to his mind, which 
perhaps it before wanted , and young ambition mixed 
with the purfuit of pleaſure, in ſome meaſure filled the 
vacuity, and made the . of meer * like a 
ing dream. \ | | 


"a when RE was a little abated, and pleaſure began 


to cloy, his affections naturally looked abroad for ſome 
mind ſimilar to his own, that could love, and feel 
the joy of reciprocal affection. Long did he gaze 
at the brighter ſex, without meeting any congeniat ſpi- 
rit, with whom he thought happineſs could be attained, 
or to whom he hoped to be the inſtrument of that feli- 


city, whoſe communication affords a delight known only 


to. thoſe, who have felt the ſupreme pleaſure of | mak- 


8 8 Admiration or deſire a 


ing a beloved objec 
F - thouſand 
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thouſand times git tranſient poſiſion of his breaſt * 
the ball, the theatre, or the park. But ſtegdy-love was 
ſo long before it occupied his heart, that at laſt he be- 
gan to e eee, and to view the ſen with 
A eve a en a. creme des, An 
ing by vanity, by folly, by temper, by apathy, there en- 
iſted ſuperior and angelic beings, hard indeed to be 
found, and which a man might wander through this 
wilderneſs of life to its end without happening to nt, 
eee dee e ee mortals. 
„ae date of mind, it was his lot to meet Zend. 
The modeſt reſerve of Zelida cauſed her perfe&ions to 
be leſs noticed by fools, and though ſhe poſſeſſed a grace- 
ful perſon and moſt intereſting countenance, and would 
have claimed from any aſſembly the appellation of a 


fine woman, conſcious dignity of character and unwil- 
en e. protrude the excellencies ſhe poſſeſſed left 


- "i Mnartel for bekind-@ flint clout diſcovering in 
2 ee ſcattered _— SEEN beams: 
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Amyntor ſaw, and for the firſt time, received in his 
boſom the ſhafts of love, Yet for a long time he was . 


_ unconſcious of the extent of her perfections, or the 
exiſtence of his paſſion; he found himſelf diſcontented 


if he did not ſee her, and uneaſy if ſhe did not attend 
to him, but thought it only the common effect of agree- 
able converſation, and gentle manners. But when a 
longer acquaintance diſcovered to him the uncommon 
ſuperiority of her underſtanding, that happy mixture of 
mildneſs and of ſtrength, which was gentle innocence 


to all around, and yet could repreſs the impertinence of 
the coxcomb and the inſolence of the rake z and with- 


out either laughing at indecency; or affecting not to 
underſtand its tendency, could ſubdue it by the awf ulneſs 
of virtue without the auſterity of prudery“: When he 
perceived the unchangeable ſweetneſs of her temper, —- 
the junction of all the playfulneſs of youth with the 


prodence-of maturtty.— The mind for which ſcandal 


had no charms; and on which ſmartneſs did not paſs for 


| ſenſe, the thouſand other amiable qualities, which con- 


cealed from the general world by her modeſty, ap- 
ogared in all their force to his vigilant eye: When he 
her, after continued obſervation, -unlike and 


ſuperior to any woman he had ever ſeen, a ſuperior 
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being, an gets nature, 15 began to underſtand the 
nature of his ſenſations; he loved, he admired, and 
he adored, while fimilarity of taſte and temper made 


him almoſt believe that philoſophy which teaches chat 
ſouls are made in pairs, and to imagine he had 
found the filter being caſt by nature in che fame 


mould. He ſoon became ſenſible, that union with her 
would conſtitute his happineſs, and the want of it his 


miſery. Anxiety now occupied his mind, leaſt her af- 
fections might be engaged, or at leaſt by bim unat- 
tainable. Amyntor poſfefſed not fortune z neither did 
Zelida 3 both had received an education adequate to 


higher rank; che very analogy of their fates was a 
freſh ſource” of endearment. Anxiety about fortune 


never occurred to Amyntor; his profpedts i in life were 


conſiderable, but if they had not been fo, bis paſſion. 


was too ſtrong to diſcern any obſtacle but her dillike ; 


with trembling lips he diſcovered to her his ſe 


and was anſwered by a flood of tears : deſpair for a mo- 


ment ſeized his mind, while he was ſcarcely able to ex- 
preſs bis dread chat this ſymptom indicated her heart to 
be engaged, and if truly interpreted ſhould render him 
dumb for ever, with whatever conſequences to his health 
or ta his peace. With a ſpirit and underſtanding ſupe- 


- rior to diſguiſe, ſhe aſſured him her emotion was only 


occaſioned by furprize, and ſpoke approbation ir in 2 re- 
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turning ſmile of foltneſs  incxpreſlible. | A, 
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The feelings of Amyntor were thoſe of the fluttering 
irt unexpectedly admitted to Paradiſe; he was quickly 
united to his Zelida and happineſs attended their union. 


Increaſing happineſs and- increaſing paſſion, for every day 


new inſtances of affection, and more intimate knowledge 
of character confirmed and augmented the enthuſiaſm of 
love; there was no wiſh of the one, which the other did 


not ſtrive to anticipate, and reſpect for each others un- 
derſtandings prompted attention to each others opinions. 


Unbounded love was the parent of eternal peace, while 
unbounded friendſhip communicated every hope and fear. 
A beautiful child cemented their union, and they mutu- 


ally gazed with tenderneſs ineffable on the fruit of vir- 


tuous love. Often did Zelida ſay, it is impoſſible to add 
to my happineſs, and often did ſhe obſerve with delight - 
the inſtances of ſtill inereaſing paſſion in her conſort. 


| They laughed at the fooliſh opinions. of the world, that 
| thoſe united in the marriage ſtate muſt be tired of each 


ether, and though in company they carefully avoided that 
laboured fondneſs which diſguſts, yet a penetrating eye 
might eafily ſee, by certain unaffected attentions, and the 
mode in which little ſervices were re done, that they ſtill 

were lovers. 


Two years had rolled in ſmiling round. aver their un- 


interrupted bliſs, when one day during an evening ride, 


while the letting ſun with gentle ſoothing light ilumined | 
"WR | the 
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you believe that ſun which ſeems to ſmile upon our felis | 
city, ever - beheld beings more happy.” On that. day 
ſe'ennight the ſun irradiated the firmament with equal 
luſtre, but ſaw no more the form of Zelida: the: had 
vaniſhed from the face of the earth, and was as thoſe. 
who have never been: Doſt thou ſtart who readeſt the 
tale ? Think then what ſudden, what unm<afurable mi- 
ſery agonized the heart of him who adored her. Dumb 
aſtoniſhment at firſt rendered him almoſt ſtupidly inſen- 
ſible, but when racking. torture rouzed him from that 
torpid ſtate, if imagination can conceive the heart taken 
out and torn aſunder while its miſerable owner ſtill ſur- 
vives, then allowing for the ſuperiority of mental tor- 
ment, it may form ſome conception of his ſufferings. | 
He awoke as from a charming dream—a dream of long 
long happineſs to come, while many a year ſhould glide 
away in peace and love. The ground had flipped from 
beneath his feet, and he ſaw nothing but an abyſs in 
which he was to fink for ever; that his unlimited joys 
ſhould have vaniſhed in a moment he could not believe; 
it was a dream, a thing impoſſible : In the ſtill hours of 
darkneſs he raved of her: Each morn when his broken 
| lumbers. ceaſed he called on Zelida, and was ſurprized 
to hear no anſwer; full oft in ſleep her form appeared 
alive and dreſt in ſmiles, he graſped the viſion, and 
agitated woke to truth and miſery, exclaiming, « Merci- 
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fal heaven! why this ideal return of bliſs, to add freſh” : 
ſtings to anguiſh' and ſuperadded- torture!“ Sullen de- 


ſpair ſeized his ſoul; the madneſs of grief ſucceeded; 


the fight of that dear reſemblance ſhe had left behind her; 


her infant, her very image, made him frantic. He haunt- 


ed her favourite walks; he reclined in dreadful recollec- 


tion on the ſcat where firſt he told his love; he traverſed | 


many happy hours had glided away, or threw himſelf in . 
agony on that bed where peace and happineſs had repoſed. 


He ſtole in the dead of night when none could obſerve to 


Zelida's grave; he bedewed it with his tears; he conſi- 
dered it as his only home; he talked to her in phrenzy | 
as if ſhe breathed ; he uſed the ſame expreſſions, the ſame 


' epithets of playful tenderneſs to which ſhe had been 


accuſtomed; to thee I come, he cried, my Zelida, while 


others fly to parties and to pleaſure, I come to thee with 


heartful- though dreadful ſatisfaction, for what charms 


can I find in living ſociety ? I love thee ſtill; I ſwore I 


would ever love thee, —I will; my vow, my love is ſacred ; 


ſoon ſhall 1 come again to thy chamber; how different 


from chat which we have ne the chamber of death. 


Some — atk 1 3 a vault was cad he 
deſcended into it, he kiſſed the coffin and ſtrewed it 
with roſes; alone and in the vault with. Zelida, here - 


after to be their common chamber, in dreadful contraſt 


to 
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to that apartment of happineſs in which he had been 
once accuſtomed to meet her, what tongue can expreſs 
his feelings ? They ſhack his health and well nigh put an 
r JE Rh to * life. 


e for his TEE" child at tlic rouſed him | 
from his lethargy, and time the great phyſician, allowed 
reaſon to operate; the violence of his diſtraction mel- 

lowed into tender but never ceaſing remembrance. When 
nine long years had quicted the ſtorm which raged in his 
boſom, his natural turn for domeſtic life, and impatience 
of the glbom of ſolitude made him gradually entertain 
a wiſh of having once more a home. But what were the 
events of his future life I never could learn, nor is it 
material to my preſent object, which is only to ſhew the 
r of * _ e „ 
Whatever was his ultimate fate, his . were 

owing to ſenſibility ; had his heart been made of more 
rugged materials, t though he might not have felt exqui- 
lite pleaſure, he would not have been wretched. He 
would have gone through life like the common race of 


mortals, not coveting happineſs which he would never po 


have known to exiſt, and indifferent to every circum- 
"ſtance but ſuch as interrupted his amuſcments, « or mane 
ed his 1 income. 
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| TO BELIEVE THEMSELVES OLD 


My form alas! has long forgot to pleaſe, 
7 * days of beauty and delight are der. 
Rows Jane Rhone. 
F720 


* 


Tris bitter confeſſion proceeded from the ſex pecu- 


| larly framed to pride itſelf in beauty of form. But ac- 
knowledgment of age is unpalatable even to man. This 


averſion is uſually imputed to vanity, yet it does not 
always proceed from vanity, but often from want of 


conſciouſneſs. | The mind does not grow old by equal 


ſteps with the body. The ſpan of life is ſo ſhort, that 
to ſtrong memory and lively imagination every part of it 
may be ſaid to be preſent. The ſpirits of infancy, and 
the animated ſcenes of youth ſeem but of yeſterday. | 
The perſon who is now ſhoved off the ſtage, has in 


| freſh remembrance his being conſidered as a chila— re- 


collects himſelf repreſſed and neglected by the ſenior 
e = | _ 
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part of che company, and cannot believe that in a ſpace 
to him apparently ſo. ſhort, he can have occupied the 
place of thoſe who deſpiſed his youth; his ſpirits per- 
haps are good—his health not impaired, his ſoul is 
young, and he will not credit the decay of the body. 
Much ſtronger muſt the deception be with the ſofter 
ſex, whoſe reign of faſhion and admiration ſeldom ex- 
ceeds the trifling period of ten years at moſt. The paſ- 
ſage is too ſhort, the voyage too pleaſant, to let 
them liſten to the pilot time, announcing that the gale 
of adulation has ceaſed to blow, that the tide of plea- 


ſure and admiration has ſubſided, and left the veſſel. far 
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In theſe thoughts on Colleges 1 may be thought by many to have 
taken too great liberties -, but let me be excuſed for entertaining doubts 
whether the ſame books ſhould be read indiſcriminately by all young 
men, ſince that opinion originated in obſervation of the advantages 
which have attended a power veſted in tutors of putting into the hands 


of a future Stateſman—of an intended farmer—of a deſignated officer— 
or of an eleve for the church or the bat, books beſt ſuited to each as to 


practical knowledge. Why ſhould not a man be taught what will be 


| moſt uſeful to him in future life, and is it not in ſearch of that, that 


„ With reſpe& to the Outings of: Doble. in. pending Las 
preſume to find faults, but to ſuggeſt ſome improvements; if what I 
have mentioned are deficiencies, they are ſo in the original inſtitution - 


and not imputable to any man living, nor amendable by the body 
itſelf; to find faults would be too preſuming,—to ſuggeſt what he may 
ſuppoſe improvements I conceive is the right of any one, and perfectly 


conſiſtent with love and gratitude ; . 4 - 
6 / 
„ | 1 be 


nn 


he often ſlies from Colleges to Academics, though the Collegiate teacher 
would, (as being much more deeply rooted in theory, than the Maſter 
of any Academy) with a little attention to practice which he now 
bardly thinks of, be much more capable of teaching him. With reſpe& 
to Claſlical learning, the Univerſity to which I have ſo often alluded, 
ſtands in the higheſt light as to folid ſubſtantial Claſſical knowledge, 
as well .as in every branch. of Science, and has of late years. encou- 
raged compoſition by large and liberal annual grants, Yet I hope 
I may be forgiven for ſaying, .. that a little more. attention to tafte 
and criticiſm in languages, to ſomething more than bare tranſlation, 
however juſt or however elegant that tranſlation may be, is admiſſible 
| till; ® and in leaning a little to Claſſical Studies where no Particular in- 
tended profeſſion gives a preference to others, let me be juſtified, by an | 
obſervation of Dr. Johnſons in his life of Milton, well worthy of Itten- 
tion. Phyſiological learning is of ſuch rare emergence, that one man 
4, may know anther half his life, without being able to eſtimate his Kill 
* [in Hydroatgks er Aſtronomy 3 but his moral and prudential charac- 
ately appears. Thoſe authors therefore are to be read that 
7 - fopply. moſt axioms of prudence, moſt principles of moral truth, and 
* moſt materials for coprerſacion; and theſe ind rn] by 


Jenner dilly this objec without oticing the threadbare and idle 


» Among ſmaller circumſlances Profody now begins to be much attend- 
ed to Trcland; the neglect of which often made the really good ſubſtantial 
ſcholar apprar ignorant and ridieulbus, but it is much to be lamented that 
the ſtatutable injunction to ſpeak only Latin in the College Hall, is mueh 
neglected, in conſequence of which the riſing generation even of teach · 
ers will perhaps be ſcarcely able to ſpeak it at all; and give me leave to 
fay-that no man thoroughly underſtandsa language who cannot ſpeak i it, 
even though it ſhould follow | . m ane 
Greek. 5 
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es which- 
will be produced by g Univerſity, may be expected to be in ſome pro- 
portion to its numbers. The number of Fellows at Oxford is 800, in Dub- 


Un a2, the greater part of whom are buſy and laborious tutors, until 


the decline of life. Now in this proportion, and confidering how little 


encouragement comparatively has been given by Government to litera- 
ture in this country, is the charge juſt againſt a College from which iſ- 


ſued Uſher, Molyneux, Capeve, Farquhar, Swift, Goldſmith, - and 
Burke, and let nie add, though -not an author, one of the greateſt en- 


and among whoſe Fellows we find ſuch writers as Berkley, Helſham, 
Delany, Lawſon, Sullivan, Leland, and Hamilton; and ſuch learned 
men as Dr. Forſayeth*, the preſent Provoſt, Dr. Wilſon, Dr. M. Kearney, 
Ke. Sc. Among our. ex-Fellows were I to ſpeak of the labours and 


publications of Dr. Hales in proportion to their deſert, it might be 


couragers of ſcience that ever was in this kingdom, the preſent Speaker, 


imputed to my known affection for my very dear friend; the world 


wilt ſome time or other do juſtice to his ſterling merit, and particu- 


larly thank him for his attention to the ſtudy pf the Scriptures, © The 


labours of another learned and eminent gentleman, Dr. Stock, formerly 


thoſe ill in the College, Dr. Young, Dr, Fitzgerald, Dr. Elrington, have 
juſtly acquired conſiderable fame by publication, and a crowd of younger 


m̃en have proved power of compoſition and profundity of eriidition 


in detached Sermohs or ſmaller efſays. It muſi be owned the membe 


of that College were retarded by diffidence of Falſe faſtidiouſnch, and 


i a Fellow and now Biſhop of Killalla, are well known and admired. Ahe 


bee reer, ee wrap 


"4 What pity that may paired awd may friend, whoſe univerfal learaing. 
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venturing to write; that difidence is wearing off, wa hy ae bei 
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NOTE 10 PAGE ge. 


| ROBESPIERRE actually propoſed the. deren of at ancient 


books. * 
NOTE e eee 


I REALLY think the Engliſh form of government, in its purity, | 
the beſt imaginable, and 1 love monarchy as the beſt and pleaſanteſt 
E are ſour and waere and oligarchy is 


NOTE 10 THE ESSAY ON FANCY AND | 
IMAGIN ATION. 


THE beſt d/eriptp of genia to pleaſe melo that of the. character 
of Themiſtocles, given by Thucydides. He was highly diſtinguiſhed 
* above the bulk of mapkind,—could give the beſt advice upon ſudden | 
« emergencies with the leaſt heſitation, and was happy in his con- 
* Feaures about the future,—whatever he undertook he was able to 
«" accompliſh and wherein he was quite unexperienced,” be had fo | 
&' prompe à diſcernment that he never" was miſtaken; in a matter of 
« ambiguity, he foreſaw with rtraprdinary acuteneſs the better and 
© the worke fide of the queſtion; upan the whole, by the force of ns- 
* ral genius, be 6 
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1 petition at declaring inſtantly the moſt adviſeable 


« way" of afting upon every occurrence.” Thucydides, lib. . 4» yag 6 


SupuyoxAlis Bieaiorela, &c. Sc. is not this character moſt wonderfully | 


applicable to a certain great man in England? to my ſurpriſe the 
purſuits of literature have applied it to another. 


'NOTE,TO.THE ESSAY ON Da. JOHNSON's 
. CHARACTER, .J( 5 

DR. JOHNSON's vanity is well 3 I did not aun 
would have led him. to impoſition till I heard the following anecdote. 
from Mr. Antonio Vieyra a man of veracity, the late ingenious profeſſor 


ot the Spaniſh and Italian languages in the Univerſity of Dublin. 


Johnſon was aſked by ſome ladies the meaning of the word Sothader, - 
which in the Portugueſe language expreſſes a degree of affection inexs 


preffible in the language of our colder climates, and which accurs, I 
believe, ſomewhere in the Spectator : Johnſon, ignorant of Portugueſe 


but aſhamed to ſeem ignorant of any thing, immediately undertook to 


explain it by an Engliſh word; Vieyra, a Portugueſe by birth, told him 


he was in e er could ow aig = 


FIRST NOTE 70 THE DIALOGUE o 
IRELAND. 


MR. SADLEIR a very eminent manufaQuurer in the Cotton branch, 
who has at ſome periods employed 1500 perſons in the counties of Cork 
and Tipperary, ( believe I under-rate the number) has aſſured me, what 
will appear very ſtrange to common prejudices, that his Iriſh workmen 
were more ſober. than his Engliſh or Scotch,—very induſtrious if you 
will give them work, and very ingenious; one man learnt to make the 


0 
Sa ths | I can 


3s iis glove Wd hd. The Sat ate. wats 
people of ireland I catinot deny; I recolle& not long fince ſome Iriſh = 
reeruite marching through Birtningham occakioned a great riot, being 
aſked the cauſe, their reply was, © we are paid fat fighting, and we 


NE We ilk es any. where hh © the reply was ludicrous, but 
being paid is not neceſſary, it is too characteriſtic: but is ferocity there 
entirely conlined to the common people? of the good humour of the 
common people, if kindly treated, 1 can ſpeak in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


tkere is n fulkinefs among them—carcleſsneſs there is, and inattention 
10 u wonderful degree, and if 1 may fo expreſs it, hurry of ideas. 4 
friend or mine uſed to tell this anecdote of an lriſli ſailpr ; being aſked 
here he had been in his voyages? he feplied, © at Cofk and Portſ- - 
mouth — ho where elſe? © no,”—are you ſure? © why ſhould not I 


be fete, 1 was no where elſe ;—O yes, I forgot, I was at Bengal?” whe- 

ther this oblivion, of ſo trivial à voyage, proceeded from his natiönal 

or na val character may be doubtful. it is characteriſtie of both. The 
nate flattery of the lower orders in Ireland, generally known by a more 
vulgar name, may be accounted for by the laviſh circumſtatices of its 
hiſtory: a foreigner onee told me that he tought lnlpuence was the 
characteriſtie of Ircland—inſolence of England, | were- the cha- 
racters of him for ſaying ſo; yet 1 muſt own that to interrogate a man 
about hib' moſt private domeſtic concerns to give him unaſked advice— 


to look over the letter he is writing—or ſtep in among a circle of friends 
altogether uncommon ſomewhere elſe *; as to hauteur it ſurely every 
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© SECOND 3 NOTE TO THE DIALOGUE o 
N Be „ IMEI AND. 2 . 


or 1 4 politics X Ireland 3 in its preſent ſtate 1 do nee with to * 
any ching, my public opinions have been often given by me in Par- 


| liament, and there only 1 wiſh to give chem. —1 truſt and I know that 


hey are congenial to the warmeſt attachment to my King and to the 


Gonſtitution, 1 which I feel from my heart; ; ſuffice i it at preſent to ſay, that 
if the people, haye at any time real cauſes of complaint, they never can 


be redreſſed, while inſtead of relying on conſtitutional means and the 


| aid of good men in the houſes of Parliament, who love the King and 


; Conſtitution, they put themſelves under factious leaders without doors 
Who regard neither, and while the mob are juſt as buſy in decrying real 
| patriots, becauſe they do not enter into their violence, as any other ſet of 
men are. Indeed from all that I have ſcen of Ireland, and from a view of 


all ranks of men in it, 1 much fear that it. is a country totally incapa» 
ble of that rational liberty which England enjoys, and I muſt add my 
belief, that. there 1 is ſcarce any country in Europe in which there is leſs 
encouragement for public virtue, or in "I a man who really and dif- 
intereſtedly has wiſhed well to it is in more danger after a length of 
fruitleſs exertions, of falling i into a total apathy about public affairs, and 
if he has any pretenſions to do fo, of wiſhing to conſider himſelf at laſt 
merely as an Engliſh coloniſt and a ſpectator, though not an unintereſted 
one, however anxious he may be for a time to ſtile himſelf an Iriſhman 
or to ſupport the honor of Ireland! ., _ 1 


4 > ' NOTE To THE TALE OF AMYNTOR. 


AND ZELIDA. | | 
THE lady here alluded to was poſſeſſed of the moſt uncommon vir- | 
tues;—with a ſoul the moſt elevated and refined, was combined the 
4 . . & | | moſt 


dran 


3 moſt angelic ſoftneſs; to a temper perpetually ſcrene and unruiſied, was 
Z | joined the ſtrongeſt underſtanding and the moſt affectionate heart, and 


5 therefore though no one ever ſaw her out of humour, it proceeded not 
F From apathy but intrinſie goodneſs; with the innocence and the play- 
'Y fulneſs of a girl, was united a conſcious dignity which checked all im- 


e eee expreſſion of ill nature 
or ſcandal never was known to proceed from her lips ; the had all the = 
g perfections of her ſex, without any of that ftetfulneſs, that folly, that 
| bitterneſs, that vanity which too often alloy them, and the whole was = 


| ſet off by a fine perſon atid a moſt intereſting countenance, yet het 

q modeſty prevented theſe excellencies from being much known except to 
the little circle immediately around her, and death before the age-of 
|. twenty-three extinguiſhed her virtues which the world would at length | 

ö : | have known and muſt have admired. But what avail theſe effuſions - 
3 ſave to gratify the internal feelings of the writer, and to indulge him in 

q doing that juſtice which he thinks due to her memory as ſhe did not live 


dumb in death; to the reader they muſt be unintereſting or appear 


| deſcriptions of landſcape, which though very clear in the mind of the 

'Y deſcriber, convey no ſpecific notion to his auditor ; he therefore muſt 
ode contented with the pleaſing though melancholy ſelf-conſciouſneſs | 

Z of having poſſeſſed one unlike to any other mortal, in the delight- | 


ful phrenzy of almoſt imagining ſhe was ſome angel who had aſſumed 
an human form, and with exclaiming in the beautiful language which 
he took from the Leaſowes, to inſcribe on her tomb, | 
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i to make berſelf known, and aſks the tongue of another while e i: 


like moſt other pictures of human excellence fimilar to thoſe general | 
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Page 4 line 15, 4 the word Jef. „ 


—— 7 line 12, inſert of after the word ſome. 
—— 18 laſt line but four, for hear me read read this efſay. 
— 74 line 3, for Right of Things read Rights of Things. 


— 126 line eee 


of 1 interrogation. - 
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